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PREFACE. 


Tue development of the moral sentiments in the 
human heart, in early life,—and every thing in fact 
which relates to the formation of character,—is deter- 
mined in a far greater degree by sympathy, and by 
- the influence of example, than by formal precepts and 
didactic instruction. If a boy hears his father speak- 
ing kindly to a robin-in the spring,—welcoming its 
coming and offering it food,—there arises at once in 
his own mind a feeling of kindness toward the bird, 
and toward all the animal creation, which is produced 
by a sort of sympathetic action, a power somewhat 
similar to what in physical philosophy is called tnduc-» 
tion. On the other hand, if the father, instead of feed- 
ing the bird, goes eagerly for a gun, in order that he 
may shoot it, the boy will sympathize in that desire, 
and growing up under such an influence, there will be 
_ gradually formed within him, through the mysterious 
tendency of the youthful heart to vibrate in unison with 
hearts that are near, a disposition to kill and destroy all 
helpless beings that come within his power. There is 
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is no need of any formal instruction in either case. 
Of a thousand children brought up under the former 
of the above-described influences, nearly every one, 
when he sees a bird, will wish to go and get crumbs 
to feed it, while in the latter case, nearly every one 
will just as certainly look forastone. Thus the grow- 
ing up in the right atmosphere, rather than the receiv- 
ing of the right instruction, is the condition which t 
is most important to secure, in plans for forming the 
characters of children. 

It is in accordance with this philosophy that see 
stories, though written mainly with a view to their 
moral influence on the hearts and dispositions of the 
readers, contain very little formal exhortation and in- 
struction. They present quiet and peaceful pictures of 
happy domestic life, portraying generally such conduct, 
and expressing such sentiments and feelings, as it is 
desirable to exhibit and express in ab Pepa of 
children. © 

The books, however, will bé found, perhaps, after all, 
. @o-be useful mainly in entertaining and amusing the 
youthful readers who may peruse them, as the writing 
of them has been the amusement and recreation of the 
author in the intervals of more serious pursuits. 
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ORDER OF THE VOLUMES. © 


MAA LLEVILLE. RODOLPHUS. 
WALLACE. ELLEN LINN. 
MARY ERSKINE. STUYVESANT 
MARY BELI. CAROLINE. 


BEECHNUT. AGNES. 


SCENE OF THE STORY. 


Franounia, a village among the mountains at the North 
The time is in the spring and summer. 
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PRINCIPAL PERSONS. 


E.Len Linn. 

Rovotpuus, her brother. 

Mrs. Henry, a lady residing at a short distance from the 
village at Franconia. | 

ALPHONzO, commonly called Phonny, her son; now about 
ten years old. 

Mattevitte, Mrs, Henry’s niece, about eight years old. 

ANTOINE BIANCHINETTE, @ French boy, at service at ‘Mrs. 
Henry’s, now about fourteen ee old. He is commonly 
called Beechnut, 

Mary Betx, Ellen Linn’s friend. 


ELLEN LINN, 


CHAPTER /I. 
DISASTER. 


Elien Linn’s early life. The srow-storm, 


LLEN LINN’S father and mother lived 
inasmall, but very pleasant house, by the 
side of a mill-stream, just below the village at 
Franconia. Ellen herself, however, did not 
live at home much, while she was a child. 
She lived with her Aunt Randon, in a farm- 
house among the mountains, a mile or two 
from her father’s house. Her brother and 
sister, however, Rodolphus and Annie, lived at 
home. 

When Ellen’s aunt died, Ellen came to live 
at home again. Her father died at the same 
time. He got lost in the snow in a great storm, 
and perished. : 

It was in the night that Ellen’s father got 
lost in the storm—a night in February. The 
storm began the night before; the children, 
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Rodolphus and Annie talk about the storm. 


Rodolpkus and Annie, when they woke up in 
the morning, found that it was snowing. 
There! it is snowing,” said Rodolphus, 

“and I am glad of it.” 

‘¢ Why are you glad ?” said Annie. 

** Because we can’t go to acHOon to-day,” said 
Ltodolphus. 

“And I am sorry, for that very actnnne ic 
said Annie. 

Annie was quite a little girl, much young- 
er than Rodolphus, but she liked to go toschool. 

The storm increased all the morning. About 
ten o’clock, Rodolphus and Annie were play- 
ing together in the kitchen. -Rodolphus had 
got a pudding pan from one of the shelves of 
the dresser, and having turned it upside down 
upon the floor, was trying to stand on his head 
upon it. He attempted to steady himself by 
clasping the sides of the pudding pan with his 
hands. Annie was seated on a block by the 
side of the fire, attempting to draw upon 
ler slate. She was much distressed to see 
Rodolphus trying such dangerous experi 
ments. 

*¢ Rodolphus !” said she, in a very stern 
voice, “you must not doso. You will break 
your head,—or else the pudding pan.” ss 
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Rodolphus’s misbehavior. ’ The guilty feeling. 


Just then the outer door opened, and Ro- 
dolphus, fearing that his father might be 
coming in, suddenly jumped up and put the 
_pudding-pan upon the table. He just Lad 
time to do this, and to assume a countenance 
of innocence and unconcern, when the inner 
door opened, and his father came in. 

Thus Annie’s prediction, that Rodolphus 
would break either his head or the pudding- 
pan, failed of accomplishment; and there was 
not, in fact, much danger of his breaking 
either, for they were both very strong. He, 
however, brought upon himself another kind 
of suffering by thus doing what he supposed 
his father would disapprove, that is, he made 
himself feel guilty and self-condemned, and 
so very miserable, when his father came in. 
The guzlty feeling is the most uncomfortable 
and wretched feeling that we can admit into 
our hearts. 

Rodolphus saw that his father was muffled 
up as if he were going away somewhere. 

‘Where are you going, father ?”’ said he. 

“T am going across the river,” said his 
father. | 

“May I go, too?” said Rodolphus. 

Rodolphus’s question came too late for an 
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Annie’s reasoning. Whip lost. Mr. Linn’s carelessness, 


answer; for his father was going out through 
another door, at the instant of Rodolphus’s 
asking it, and he shut the door before he had 
time to reply. : 

“No, you can not go, Rodolphus,” said 
Annie. 

“Why not?” asked Rodolphus. 

** Because it is a storm,” said Annie. 

‘No matter for that, o said bitgtet) a =s 
can go if it does storm. y 

** No,” said Annie, “or else you might nave 
gone to school.” 

“Hoh!” said Rodolphus, “that’s a ‘different 
thing.” 

Very soon after this, Mr. Linn came back 
again. He was looking for his whip. Iewas 
not accustomed to have regular places for his 
things, and so he often lost them; that is, he 
laid down any thing that he had been using, 
wherever it happened to be convenient for the 
moment, and then when he wanted it again, it 
was often nowhere to be found. 

‘What can have become of my whip 2” said 
he, impatiently. ‘ Rodolphus, what have you 
done with my whip?” | 

“T have not had your whip,” said Rodol- 
phus. 
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Annie finds the whip. "Mr. Linn is pleased, 


Mr. Linn, as other persons who lose their 
vroperty by their own carelessness are apt tc 
do, often charged the loss unreasonably uper 
thers, and Rodolphus in cases where he wa 
thus charged, often replied to his father very 
disrespectfully. : 

“Tet us go and see if we can find the 
whip,” said Annie,—in a low and gentle tone. 

Rodolphus sat still, but Annie went to look 
for the whip. Presently Mr. Linn, who was 
all the time looking about for the whip, de 
manded of Rodolphus why he had not gone tu 
school. Rodolphus said it was on account of 
the storm, and then he asked his father to let 
him go with him over the river. 

_ “No,” said his father, “you ought to have 
gone to school.” | 

Just at this moment Annie found the whip. 
It was behind the clock. todolphus had put it 
there. His father had laid it down upon the 
kitchen table when he came in with it the last 
time, and Rodolphus had taken it to play 
horses with it, and when he was tired of play: 
ing horses, he had hid the whip away behind 
the clock, so as to have it ready whenever he 
should want it to play with again. 

“That's a good girl,” said Mr. Linn, when 
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The storm increases. _ Annie is gvi.g with her father. 
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Annie brought out the whip. ‘ You may ge 
over the river with me if you please.” 

, ‘ Well,” said Annie, clapping her hands 
“Tl go and get my bonnet.” 

Just then, however, Mr. Linn looked at the 
clock, and seeing how late it was, said that 
on the whole he would wait till after dinner, 
as he found that there would not be time te 
go and come back before dinner. He accord. 
ingly waited. It was after one o’clock before 
he was ready to go. The storm, in the mean 
time, had increased, and the snow was getting 
to be very deep. Annie’s mother hegan to 
be afraid to have Annie go. ‘It is a dread- 
ful storm,”’ said she, “I am almost afraid to 
have your father go himself.” But Mr. Linn 
said there was no danger. He should get 
home, he said, before the snow became very 
deep. This did not satisfy Mrs. Linn, but she 
yielded and began to dress Annie for the 
ride. She put a warm cloak over her, and 
tied a woolen comforter about her neck; and 
then her father, taking her up in his arms at 
the step of the door, carried her out to the 
sleigh, and getting in himself he pode out of 
the yard. 

Annie covered herself up vail with the 
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Mr. Linn and Annie set out. : The storm. 


buffalo skins which were in the sleigh, leay- 
ing only a small opening to peep out at. She 
called this her peeping hole. It did not, how- 
ever, do much good, for when Annie peeped 
out there was little to be seen but the storm. 

The house where Mr. Linn lived was situa- 
ted, as has already been said, on the bank of 
asmall stream a little below the village. This 
stream emptied into a pretty broad river about 
a mile below. Mr. Linn was going across this - 
river. Accordingly when he got into the 
road, instead of taking the way which led 
toward the village, he turned in an opposite 
direction, that is to say down the stream. 

‘Where are you going, father?” said 
Annie. 

‘““ Over the river,” replied her father. 

There seemed to be something terrible to 
Annie’s mind in the idea of going over the 
river in such a storm, though she knew very 
well that the whole surface of the water was 
frozen over, and that the ice was very thick 
and very solid. She could not but think, 
however, what a dreadful thing it would -be, 
if by any possibility they should break 
through the ice and sink into the dark cold 
water below. | 

B 
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‘The wreaths of snow. Mr. Linn meets a traveler. 


The horse trotted merily along, though the 
sound of the bells was somewhat muffled by 
the effect of the falling snow. The wind was 
behind them when they turned to go down 
the stream, and so Annie could look out bet- 
ter than before, for now the wind and snow 
did not blow in her face. She could see the 
little wreaths of snow driving along the road- 
side, and the walls half covered, and the trees 
—wherever trees grew along the bank of the 
stream—with their dark ever-green branches 
whitened with flakes and pant down with the 
load that rested upon them. 

After going on in this way for a short dis- 
tance, Mr. Linn stopped the horse. 

“‘What are you stopping for?’ asked 
Annie. 

“To speak to a man,” said her father. 

As her father said these words, Annie heard 
the sound of sleigh bells coming up a steep 
road, or rather up a steep place where it 
seemed as if there might be a road, though. 
every thing was so buried up in snow that all 
traces of a traveled way had wholly disap- 
peared. Annie pushed her buffalo aside and 
looked out. She saw a horse and sleigh com- 
ing up. Mr. Linn remained where he was 
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He goes down upon the ice. Tho banks of the stream. 


until the man came near, and then asked him 
if the road was blocked up much, down on the 
ice, | 

** No,” said the man, without stopping, and 
Bu pasaed by. 

‘Then I am going down upon the ice,” 

said Mr. Linn. So saying he turned down 
into the way by which Annie had seen the 
man ascending. 
_ Annie thought that she should be afraid 
when the horse and sleigh began to go upon 
the ice, but she was not, for she did not know 
when it was. For after descending the hill, 
and riding along for some distance—all the 
way through deep snow—she asked her father 
how long it would be before he would come 
to the ice. 

“‘We are on the ice now,” said he, ‘‘ and 
we have been upon it for a long time.” 

Annie looked out eagerly at hearing this. 
She saw that they were riding over what 
seemed to be a long and narrow field, all 
white with snow. This she knew was the 
stream. She could see the banks on either 
side, though very dimly, on account of the air 
being full of driving snow. Presently they 
came to the mouth of the stream, and then 
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Annie feels afraid. She covers up her head. 


keeping directly onward they began to go out 
on the broad river. 

Annie now soon lost sight of the land alto- 
gether. Nothing was to be seen on either 
hand but the thick and murky atmosphere. 
She expected that the horse’s back would 
have been covered with snow, but it was not. 
White lines were seen here and there in shel- 
tered places among the harness, but the snow 
was so dry, and it was driven so freely by 
the wind, that ERY little remained where it 
fell. 

Annie was somewhat afraid now. She 
thought of the deep and black water which 
she knew was gliding along beneath them, 
under the ice, and began to imagine the aw- 
ful condition that she and her father would 
be in, if the ice should break through. She 
wished that her father would talk to her, but 
he was very silent. She asked him several 
questions from time to time, but he answered 
very briefly and then relapsed into silence, as 
wefore. So at last she covered up her head 
with the buffalos, and asked her father to tell 
her when they got to the land. 

“We have got to it now,” said her father. 

Annie immediately looked out, and saw a 
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Conversation between Annie and her father. 


dim, dark mass rising up before her. It 
proved to be the edge of the forest, on the 
bank. The road entered this forest as it left 
the ice, and as soon as the sleigh was fairly 
sheltered by the trees, the wind seemed sud- 
denly to subside, and the air became calm. 

‘¢ How much farther is it ?” asked Annie. 

*¢ About a mile,” replied her father. 

“Where is it that you are going?” said 
Annie. 

“To Farmer Tyne’s,” replied her father. 

There was another man whose name was 
Tyne living in that neighborhood, who was a 
carpenter, and so the man to whose house Mr. 
Linn was now going was generally called 
Farmer Tyne to distinguish him. 

“ What are you going for?” asked Annie. | 

*‘'To get some corn,” said Mr. Linn. 

“Oh!” said’ Annie. 

Then after a short pause she added, 

“ And how are you going to bring it 
nome %” 

‘“‘In a bag,” said her father. 

“‘ Where is the bag?” asked Annie. 

“Down in the bottom of the sleigh,” re 
plied her father. . 

“Oh!” said Annie again. 
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Annie’s questions. She sings a little song. 


It took nearly half an hour to go to Farmer 
Tyne’s house from the river, although the dis: 
tance was only about a mile, for the snow was 
so deep that the horse was obliged to walk 
almost all the way. . At one place, they came 
to a drift so deep that the horse could not get 
through it, and Mr. Linn was obliged to get 
out of the sleigh and trample down the snow, 
around and before the horse. 

When Mr. Linn got into the sleigh again, 
Annie asked him which was the strongest, a 
man or a horse. 

*‘ A horse, certainly,” said Mr. Linn. 

“Then why can not he trample down the 
snow himself, as well as to have ‘Bos Ect out 
and do it for him ?” 

‘¢T don’t know, child,” said Mr. Linn, “you 
must not keep asking me so many questions.” 

Being thus repulsed, Annie was silent dur- 
ing the remainder of the ride, excepting that 
at one time, when they were going up a long 
hill, she sung a little song to herself, keeping 
time with the jingling of the sleigh-bells, 
which came to her ear in a sort of regular 
beat, as the horse walked slowly along. 

At length Annie found herself riding into a 
yard. She thought that it was Farmer Tyne’s 
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They arrive at Farmer Tyne’s, 


ee 


_ yard, but she did not dare to inquire, for her 
father had directed her not to ask questions. 
She was right, however, in her conjecture, for 
it was farmer Tyne’s yard. 

Mr. Linn stopped at a door in a sheltered 
corner, round behind the house. He lifted 
Annie out of the sleigh, and then opening the 
door, he set her down in a sort of passage 
Just then an inner-door opened, and a little 
child appeared. The child had come in order 
to see who it was that had arrived. 

‘‘Where’s your father, Jenny?” said Mr. 
Linn, speaking to the child. 

*‘ He is out in the barn,” said Jenny. 

‘Well, take Annie in by the fire,” said 
Mr. Linn, “ while I go and find him. I shall 
come back presently.” 

So Jenny came forward, and taking Annie 
by the hand, she led her in. 

Annie found herself ushered into a very 
comfortable farmer’s kitchen. The walls were 
darkened by time, and the windows were so 
much obscured by the snow which was banked 
up against them on the outside, that there was 
not much light in the room, except what came 
from the fire. There was, however, a verv 
bright, blazing fire, which gleamed over the 
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The old blind woman. The hearth. An apple roasting. 


floor, and diffused its light and its warmth all 
about, so as to make the room look very com. 
frtable and pleasant. 

There was a very old woman sitting in an 
o.d-fashioned rocking-chair in one corner. 
She was knitting, rocking at the same time a 
very little to and fro. She listened when 
Annie came in, but she did not look up. In 
fact, 16 would have done no good for her to 
‘oak up, for she was blind. She, therefore, 
only listened. 

Annie went up to the fire, and J a. 
brought her a chair. 

The hearth was formed of two very large 
flat stones.- These had been originally one 
stone, but the fire had cracked it, and the two 
parts had become somewhat separated, so that 
now there were two. 

The fireplace was built of stones, too. 
These stones were rough and irregular in 
form, and laid together like a common wall, 
without any mortar between them. Annie 
liked the fireplace very much, and she wished 
that they had such an one at their house. 

There was an apple down upon the hearth, 
between the andirons, roasting. Jenny pointed 
to it and said, | 
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An apple for Annie. ' . Jenny’s grandmother. 


“T have just put an apple down to roast 
for me, and now I will go and get another and 
ont it down for you.” 

So she lighted a candle and went down cel- 
lar, and presently returned with a very large 
red-apple for Annie. Jenny put the candle 
away, and then set Annie’s apple down upon 
the hearth by the side of her own. 


FARMER TYNB'S. 


As soon as she had done this, the old womar 
in the rocking-chair called her. 

““ Jenny ?” said she. 

“What, grandmother?” said Jenny. 

“Who is that that has come in?’ asked 
the old woman. | 

‘** Annie Linn,” said Jenny. 
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Mr, Linn comes for Annie to go homé. 


So the old woman went on with her knit. 
ting. 

The children watched the apples a few 
minutes, and then went playing about the room. 

After a few minutes tas old woman said 
again, 

“Jenny, who is this that has come in to 
_ play with you?” 

“ Annie Linn,” said Jenny. 

So Jenny’s ie went on with her 
knitting again. 

“You told her once before,” said Annie to 
Jenny in a whisper. 

“Yes, but she always forgets,” said Jenny, 
“ may ise she’ll ask me again pretty soon.” 

But she did not ask again, for before she 
took it into her head to do so, Mr. Linn came 
in to tell Annie that he was ready to go 
home. 

Annie was quite surprised and disappointed 
to find that the time had come for them to go 
home. 

*¢ Now, father!” she exclaimed in a mournful 
tone. ‘My apple is not roasted yet.” 

Mr. Linn looked at the apples as they stood 
on the hearth before the fire, and said he 
thought they were roasted enough. 
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Annie disappointed. . Packing up the apple. 


“Besides, I wanted to eat my apple,” said 
Annie. 

“Very well,” said Mr. ay “eat it now. 
I will wait for you to do that.” 

*“¢ But it is too hot,” said Annie. 

While this conversation had been going on, 
Jenny had brought a plate and a fork, and 
began to take up the apples. 

“Then you must carry it home and eat it 
there,” said Mr. Linn. 

“ But it will burn my fingers to carry it,” 
said Annie. 

“Well,” said Mr. Linn, “I don’t know what 
you will do, then, for we must not wait here 
any longer. The storm is growing worse and 
worse, and the snow is getting so deep that I 
don’t know whether we can get home even if 
we go now, and I can’t wait any longer.” 

‘fe enny contrived a plan to escape ‘tent the 
difficulty. She went into a closet and brought 
out an old tea-cup. It was perfectly clean, 
though it was cracked, and there was a notch 
broken out in the bdive on one side. She put 
Annie’s apple in this cup. The apple was so 
large that it filled the cup full. Jenny then 
went to a drawer and took out a piece of white’ 
paper, and this she put over the apple in the 
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cup, and then wrapped up the whole in a 
cloth. By this time Annie had put on her 
cloak and bonnet, and was ready to go 
Jenny put the round parcel that she had 
made into Annie’s hands, just as her father 
was taking her up to carry her out to the 
sleigh, saying, 

“There, hold it so, and it will keep your 
hands warm all the way home.” 

So Annie said good-by to Jenny’s grand- 
mother and to Jenny herself, and then Mr. 
Linn carried her out into the storm. The 
wind was blowing very high, and it whirled 
the sharp, driving flakes of snow so furiously 
through the air, that Annie covered her face 
up entirely when her father put her into the 
sleigh. Her father then spread a great buffalo- 
skin over her. Here she remained a long time, 
wholly hidden from view. She could perceive 
that she was moving along through the snow, 
and could feel the warmth of her apple in 
her hands. She could also hear the muffled 
jingling of the bells, and the howling of the 
winds in the tops of the forest, and that was 
all. She rode so for a long time. 

Several times the sleigh stopped, and Mr. 
Linn got out, and after doing something about 
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Annie peeps out from time to time. ~~. (Mr: Linn stops. 


the horse, he would come back, get into the 
sleigh again, and drive on. Annie supposed 
that there were great drifts at those places, 
and that her father got out to trample down 
the snow, so that the horse could get through. 
But she did not like to ask any questions. 

She peeped out now and then, but she 
found that it was growing dark very fast. It 
made Annie afraid, to see that it was growing 
dark, and so she determined not to look out 
any more. She therefore covered herself up 
entirely in the buffalos, and comforted herself 
as well as she could with feeling the warmth 
of her apple, as she held the parcel in her 
hands. | 

After some little time, she observed that 
the horse went more and more slowly. Her 
father had to whip him and to shout out to 
him continually, to make him go along. He 
got out very often, too, to trample down the 
snow. 

At length the horse stopped, and Mr. Linn 
. allowed him to stand still, for a minute or two, 
he himself remaining in his seat by the side 
of Annie. Annie opened the buffalo-skin and 
peeped out. 

“ What’s the matter, father?” said she. 
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_ - “JT don’t know where we are,” said her 
father. 

Annie pushed away the buffalo-skin entire- 
ly, and looked around. It was quite dark. 
Nothing was to be seen but the white snow 
close around the sleigh, and the flakes falling 
thick through the air. 

~“ What shall we do then ?” asked Annie. 
“JT don’t know,” said her father, “ cover 
yourself up. All that you have to do, is to 
cover yourself up, and keep yourself warm.” 

So Annie covered herself up. In a minute 
she felt the sleigh moving again. Her father 
was driving on. After going a short distance, 
her father called out, in a joyful tone, 
“Ah! here we ok | 

‘“‘' Where?” said Annie, pushing opent | the 
buffalo-skin. ‘‘ Let me see.” 

‘“‘ Here’s the land,” said her father. 

‘“ Why, have we been on the river?’ said 
Annie. 

‘¢'Yes,” said her father, ‘‘and here’s the 
land.” 

Annie beheld a small:dark mass of trees 
before her, = seen through the ‘dadting : 
snow. 

Mr. Linn supposed that he had iach across 
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the river, and that this land was the shore near 
his house; but he was mistaken. He had lost 
his way, and had gone down the river more 
than a mile, and the land which he had now 
discovered was a small island, at a Brn dis- 
tance from either shore. 

As soon as he discovered his mistake, he 
seemed to be in great distress and _per- 
plexity. 

‘“¢T don’t know what I shall do,” said he. 

‘Where are we?’ said Annie. 

_“ Why, we are a mile down the river, and I 
don’t think the horse can ever get us back 
again. I shall have to find some shelter for 
you, and leave you here while I go across to 
the shore and get some help.” 

“Well,” said Annie. “I can stay.” 

Mr. Linn drove round to the lower side of 
the island, and there he found a sort of cove 
which formed a sheltered nook among the 
trees, just large enough for the horse and 
sleigh. He led the horse into this recess, and 
tied him with a long rein to a small tree, whick 
grew near the shore. He then covered the 
horse with a blanket. Next he went to the 
sleigh, and directed Annie to creer down into 
the bottom of it, while he covered her up with 
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Mr. Linn covers Annie up in the sleigh. ~ 


the buffalo-skin. Annie did so. The bottom 
of the sleigh was covered with straw, and the 
bag of corn lay upon one side, so that by ly- 
ing down upon the straw, and putting her 
head upon the bag of corn for a pillow, Annie 
contrived to place herself in a very comfort 
able position. 

Mr. Linn then put two butaloudiabotas her, 
tucking the edges of them down allaround on 
the icisid of the sleigh very carefully. There 
was a third skin, but this, Mr. Linn thought, 
would ‘not be necessary, and so he threw it 
over the back of the sleigh. He thought that 
Annie would be stifled if he were to cover her 
up too much. ; 

“ Are you odinfohtabis ? said Mr. Linn, 
putting his head down near the sleigh and 
speaking very loud. ror 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Annie. 

And warm enough ?” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Annie. 

“‘Oan you breathe well?” said Mr. Linn, 

‘‘'Yes, sir,” said Annie. 

“Very well, lie still then, till I come back. 
I shall come in the course of an hour.” 

So Mr. Linn left the sleigh, and turning 
from the island, he began. to force his way 
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THE SHELTER. 


through the deep snow, in the direction which 
he supposed led toward the shore. 

It was not long before Annie began to find 
it rather difficult to breathe, under her cover- 
ings, for the heavy buffalo-skins lay down close _ 
to her face, and the air was very close and 
confined. She soon remedied this difficulty, 
however, by means of her father’s whip. Fer 
father had given her this whip to take care of, 
before he had covered her up; the whip had 
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Annie goes to sleep. She wakes up and looks out. 


a short and very stiff handle, and Annie found 
that she could push up the middle of the buf- 
falo-skins with one end of it, and then keep 
them up by resting the other end of the whip- 
handle on the bottom of the sleigh. Thus she 
made a sort of tent, though yet the buffalo-skins 
were lifted only a very little by this contri- 
vance. They were raised enough, however, to 
give Annie plenty of air to breathe. 

She lay quite still for a little while, listen- 
ing every moment for her father’s return. 
At length, however, she began to grow sleepy, 
and a feck within half an hour of the time 
that her father left her, she was fast asleep. 

After atime she waked again. She did not 
know how long she had been asleep. She 
was not quite sure that she had been asleep 
at all. She thought she would push up one 
corner of the buffalo coverings which had 
been placed over her and peep out. She did 
60. She saw the horse standing quietly in 
his place,—the trees loaded with snow, aud 
a ove, the moon was shining through broken 
clouds that were floating in the sky. 

‘The storm is over,” aid Annie, “now my 
father will come pretty soon.” 

Annie began to think that she was hungry. 
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She wished that she had something to eat. 
She thought first of the corn in the bag, and 
she wished very much that it was parched 
corn. If it had been parched corn, she 
thought that she would have untied the bag 
and got some of it to eat. Then she recollect- 
edher apple. She felt for it among the straw 
around her, and soon found it there. It had 
fallen out of her hand while she had been 
asleep. She soon contrived to get the paper 
off, and then holding the cup in her hands, 
bit a small hole in the skin of the apple, and 
sucked the pulp all out. Then leaving the 
core and the skin in the cup, she wrapped the 
paper around them again, and pushed the 
whole into a corner of the sleigh, as far away 
as possible. She laid her head down again 
upon the bag of corn, and. began to sing a 
little tune. In a few minutes she sang her 
self to sleep. She slept for many hours. 

In the mean time morning came. The peo- 
ple in the village and in the farm-houses of 
the country around, rose from their beds, and 
finding that the storm was over, they opened 
their doors and windows, and began to shovel 
off the banks of snow from their door-steps, 
and to make paths. After “reakfast, they 
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started out in different directions with teams 
of oxen, to break out the roads. One of these 
parties passed by Mr. Linn’s house, and were 
surprised to find the doors all shut, and the 
gnow around the house unbroken, as if there 
were no one at home. A young man with a 
shovel in his hand waded through the deep 
snow up to the door of the house, and knock: 
ed on the door very loud, with the handle of 
his shovel. He could not get any answer. 
The men then went on and inquired at the 
next house. They were told that Mr. Linn 
and Annie had gone across the river the day 
before, and were to have come home in the 
evening; and that Mrs. Linn and Rodolphus 
had gone afterward up to see Mrs. Randon, 
who was very sick, and not expected to live 
through the night. The people were alarmed 
at these tidings. They sent some men with a 
team to break a road over the river, and see 
if Mr. Linn. was at Farmer Tyne’s. The men 
accordingly went. Farmer Tyne told them 
that Mr. Linn and Annie were not there. 
They had set out to return home in the storm, 
ke said, about sunset the day before. 

The men were now still more alarmed. 
Farmer Tyne said that he would go with 
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Mr. Linn is found buried in the snow. 


them, to see what had become of Mr. Linn 
and Annie. The whole party accordingly 
went back to the river. After. searching 
about for some time, one of the men espied 
something black on the surface of the snow at 
a great distance down the river. They all 
procebdad to the spot, and were dreadfully 
shocked on arriving there, to find that the 
black spot was a part of Mr. Linn’s arm, and 
that his body was beneath, frozen and buried 
up in the snow. 

The men took up the body i in solemn silence, 
-and put it upon the sled, and then while a 
part of them proceeded with it toward the 
shore, the others set off in various directions 
to find the horse and sleigh, and Annie. 
They soon discovered the sleigh in the shelter 
where Mr. Linn had placed it. The man who 
first saw it shouted out, and the rest all came 
eagerly to the spot. They lifted up the buf- 
falo and found Annie within. 

‘“‘'Why, Annie, are you here ?”’ said one of 
the men. 

“Yes,” said Annie, “ but where is Hh fa, 
ther?” 

* Your father,” said the man, “ your father 

~why—-he has gone home.” 
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Here there was a moment’s pause. At 
length the man said again, 

‘Poor child, we may as well tell you first 
as last. Your father is dead.” 

“Dead !” said Annie. | 

*'Yes,”? said the man, “he got lost in the 
snow.” | 

Annie was silent a moment, as if she 
scarcely understood the words, and then she 
exclaimed in a tone of bitter anguish, 

“Oh dear me! what shall I do?’—and 
burst into tears. 

It was thus that Annie lost her father. 
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On the same afternoon that Annie and her 
father took their ride across the river, to Far- 
mer Tyne’s, a messenger came down from the 
house where Annie’s sister Ellen was living 
with her aunt among the mountains, to say 
that Ellen’s aunt, whose name was Mrs. Ran- 
don, was very dangerously sick, and to ask 
that Mr. and Mrs. Linn would go up and see 
her. As Mr. Linn was away, Mrs. Linn at 
first did not know what to do. She finally 
concluded to go to Mrs. Randon’s in a sleigh 
with the messenger, and to take Rodolphus 
with her. She met with various difficulties 
and adventures in the storm on the way, but 
at length she reached Mrs. Randon’s in safe- 
ty. Mrs. Randon had died however before 
she arrived. The result of Mrs. Randon’s 
death was that Annie’s sister Ellen came 
home to live with her mother again, so that in 
one short week, a double change was made in 
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Annie’s condition. Her sister was restored to 
her, and her father was taken away. 

Annie was a girl of very mild and gentle 
disposition, but she was not at all obedient to 
ber mother. Her mother in fact had taught 
her to be disobedient—not intentionally in- 
deed, but incidentally, by her mode of man- 
agement. When she gave Annie commands 
she did not. insist upon her obeying them, as 
she ought to have done; and in cases where 
Annie openly disobeyed her, if no evil conse- 
quences happened, she let. the case pass with- 
out taking any notice of the transgression. 

- For instance, one day Rodolphus was mak- 
ing a vane to-put. up on a corner of: the shed, 
and in the course of his operations, he fixed a 
ladder against the shed in order that he might 
climb up to the roof. When he had got the 
ladder placed, he mounted upon it, Annie 
standing all the time below, and looking on 
with great curiosity and wonder. } 

As soon as Rodolphus had safely reached 
the roof, he called to Annie who was on the 
ground below, 

**Come up here, Annie.” | 

Annie looked up the ladder, and then ad- 
vancing to the foot of it she took hold of the 
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rounds and began to step up from one. to the 
other. The shed was not very high, and she 
was soon half-way up the ladder. 

Just then her mother came to the door and 
ealled out to her very earnestly, saying : 

‘Why Annie, you must not g° up that lad- 
der. Come down immediately.” 

“Come right up quick,” said Rodolptins: 
in an under-tone. He was standing on the 
shed at the top of the ladder, looking down 
to Annie, as he said this. 

** Come right up quick,” said he, she will 
not care.” 

“Come down, Annie, immediately,” said 
her mother. 

But Annie remained where she - was, with- 
out obeying either of the contradictory orders 
which had been addressed to her. She look- 
ed up to Rodolphus to see how much farther 
she had to go to reach the top. Then she 
looked toward her mother and began to beg 
for permission to go on. 

“* Ah! yes, mother,” said she, ‘ do let mo 
goon. Iam almost to the top.” 

‘* No,” said her mother, “ you will fall. 
Come ie immediately, if you do not, J 
shall certamly punish you.” 
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Mrs. Linn pronounced the word certainly 
in a very emphatic manner. 

‘‘ No, mother, I shall not fall,” said Annie. 
‘Rodolphus did not fall. See! mother,” she 
added, ‘see how well I can go up.” So say- 
ing dae stepped very carefully up_ another 
round. 

** Come right up,” said Rodolphus. 

‘* See ! mother,” said Annie, stepping up 
another round. 

By this time Annie had got so far that Ro- 
dolphus could reach her arm. He extended 
his arm down to help her mount. 

“Take care,” said Mrs. Linn, “ go very 
carefully.” _ | 

So Annie, with Rodolphus’s help, reached 
the roof of the shed and stepped over safely 
upon it. 

*¢ And now how are you ever going to get 
down ?”? asked Mrs. Linn. 

“Oh, I will help her down, mother,” said 
Rodolphus, “ you need not be at all con- 
cerned.” ; 

“Well,” said Mrs. Linn. ‘“ Only be very. 
careful not to go near the edge of the shed 
Annie, and not stay up a great while.” 

So Mrs. Linn went back into the house. 
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How Mrs. Linn'taught Annie to tease. 


Of course such a mode of proceeding as this 
was the best possible mode.to teach both Ro. 
dolpkus and Annie to be habitually disobe- 
dient to their mother’s commands. 

It was in a somewhat similar way that Mrs. 
Linn taught Annie to persist in importuning, 
or as she called it, teasing her mother, when 
she wished for any favor or indulgence which 
her mother was at first unwilling to grant. 
Her mother would first absolutely refuse. 
Annie would, however, go on urging her re- 
quest, and her mother would refuse again, 
though less decidedly than before. This would, 
of course, encourage Annie to persevere, and 
then her mother would begin to argue the 
case, giving reasons why she could not grant 
the request. These reasons would; of course, 
be wholly unsatisfactory to Annie, and so she 
would argue back in reply, and thus in the 
end her mother would give a hesitating and 
reluctant consent to Annie’s request. 

For instance, one day pretty late in the fall 
of the year in which Mr. Linn perished in the 
storm, Annie came into the kitchen where her 
mother was ironing ata table near the win- 
dow, and began to look about for her bonnet 
and shawl. She had no regular place for 
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Story of the lost bonnet and shawl. 


putting these things, and so whenever she 
wished to usé them, she was obliged to look 
about in closets and drawers, wherever she 
thought there was any chance that they might 
be found. 

** Mother,” said npias “what has piel 
of my bonnet and my shawl? I can not find 
them anywhere.” | 

Her mother asked her what ‘she wanted 
them for, and where she was going. 

Annie said that she was going down to the 
_ shore with Rodolphus. 

There was a stream of water, as has already | 
been explained, that flowed along in front of 
the house where Annie lived, on the other 
side of the road from the house. There was 
‘a high bank between the road and this stream, 
with steps to go down. Below, along ‘the 
margin of the water, was a pebbly beach 
where Rodolphus and Annie were very fond 
of going to play. ae called it going down 
to the shore. | 

** No, Annie,” said Mrs. Teter ‘you must 
not go down to the shore to-day.” 

“Ah! yes, mother,” said Annie, “let me 
£0. Pe ping is going, and I want to go 
very much.” 
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No,” sate ee mother, ‘I think you had 
~ better not go.” 

** But, mother,” said Annie, ‘* Rodolphus 3 
going, and I want to go very much.” 

‘But it is very cold,” said Mrs. Linn. “+ 
would not go if I were you. Besides, [am 
afraid you will fall into the water. Stay at 
home with me, that’s a good girl. You will 
have a great deal better time in staying here 
with me by a good fire.” 

Annie was not at all convinced by these 
arguments, so her mother directed her to go 
and look in the back-room, and perhaps she 
would find her bonnet and shawl there. As 
soon as Annie went out, Mrs. Linn opened a 
cupboard and took out Annie’s bonnet and 
shawl, which she had known all the time to 
be there, and stepping hastily across the room 
where there stood a large old-fashioned clock, 
she opened the door of. the case below, and 
putting the bonnet and shawl in, she hid them 
‘securely there. She had just time to shut the 
door, and go back to her work again, when 
Annie came in, saying, in a mournful tone, 
that she could not find her bonnet and shawl, 
and she did not know what she should do. 

Mrs. Linn went on very busily with her 
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work, and said nothing, Annie, however, 
soon perceived something peculiar in the ex- 
pression of her mother’s face, and came up to 
her, saying : 

“‘ Now, mother, you know where my bonnet 
and shawl are, I verily believe.” | 

Mrs. Linn said nothing, but ironed away, in 
a very energetic manner. 

‘¢ Now, mother!’ said Annie, in a tone of 
mournful entreaty. ‘You know where my 
bonnet and shawl are, I am sure.” | 

A lurking smile now appeared on ‘Mrs. 
Linn’s face, though she said nothing, and 
went on ironing, as before. 

“‘ Mother!” said Annie, “why can’t you 
tell me where my bonnet and shawl are ?” 

Mrs. Linn put her flat-iron down and went to 
the clock. She opened the door and took the 
shawl and bonnet out, saying: 

‘There, I suppose I shall have to let you go, 
or else I shall have no peace. But you must 
not stay long, and don’t go near the water.” 

- So Annie put on her bonnet and shawl and 
ran. off, saying, as she went: ‘No; I will be 
very careful.” 

Of course, nothing could be better contrived 
to teach a child to tease and importune her 
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mother, where her requests were denied, than 
- such a mode as this, of drawing her into a con- 
test, and allowing her the victory in the end. 

By these, and similar modes of management, 
Annie, though naturally a very amiable, gen- 
tle and affectionate child, had gradually lost 
all sense of subordination to her mother’s au- 
thority. She was careless and negligent in all 
her duties; her room and her drawers were in 
constant disorder, and she was gradually be- 
coming impatient of every species of control. 
In fact, Annie was in a fair way of* being 
spoiled. 3 

When Ellen came home to her mother’s, af 
ter the death of her aunt, she was for many 
days very disconsolate. The contrast was so 
great, between the condition of things at her 
aunt’s and at her mother’s, that she thought at 
first, that she never could be happy at home. 
She walked about the house, lonely and sad 
She mourned the death of her father and of 
her aunt, and was homesick to go back to the 
happy fireside among the mountains, where 
she had lived so long. 

At last, one day, about a week after the 
funeral of her father, she had been helping 
her mother in her work in the kitchen all the 
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afternoon, and was just thinking that.it was 
time to begin to get supper, when Annie cama 
into the room, looking weary and forlorn, and 
said that she wished that Ellen would give her 
something to do.’ Ellen was sitting at the 
time, by the side of. the fire, looking into the 
embers, and thinking of the happy days that 
were past, now never to return. Her eyes 
were full of tears. Annie came up to her, and 
leaning against her lap, hema up ‘hte her 
face and said, 

“Hilen, I righ you iciae: not be so un- 
happy.” 

Ellen took Annie up into her lap. 

“How can I help it, Annie dear?” she 
said. 

“T don’t know,” said Annie, ‘ but I wish 
you would help it somehow or other.” 
“Well, I well,” said Ellen. ‘TI have been 
unhappy ‘Tones enough, and I will not be un- 
happy sl Ss ‘Come, you shall help me 
get supper.” 

“Well!” said Annie. Her fie brightened 
up as she spoke, with an expression of great 
pleasure. 

“The first thing,” said Ellen, “is to build a 
good fire.” 


ia) 
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So Ellen and Annie went together out into 
_ the shed to get some wood. Ellen let Annie 
_bring in a part, while she, herself, brought the 
remainder. She allowed Annie to help her in 
placing the wood on the fire. She could have 
done it more easily herself alone, but she saw 
that it pleased her sister to be permitted to 
help her. Then Annie swept up the hearth, 
and put the furniture in order in the room, 
while Ellen began to set the table. In half 
an hour the whole expression of the room was 
changed, and as Ellen went about her work in 
a joyous and happy manner, talking playfully 
with Annie all the time, Annie soon became — 
as blithe and gay as she was wont to be. 
Even Mrs. Linn, herself, who had been over- 
whelmed with depression and sorrow, began 
to look more cheerful than she had done at any 
time, since her husband’s death. 
From this time, every thing improved very 
rapidly at Mrs. Linn’s. Ellen employed her- 
self, every day, in putting some new room or 
closet of the house in order. At first, she un- 
dertook only such work in this respect, as she 
and Annie could manage, and was very care- 
ful to do nothing without first obtaining her 
mother’s approval. After a time, however, 
D 
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her mother began to be so much pleased with 
the results which Ellen produced, that she be- 
gan to help her in her work, and to propose 
new undertakings,—until at last, in the course 
of a fortnight, the whole house seemed to be 
renovated from top to bottom. A great quan- 
tity of useless rubbish was brought out and 
burned; articles of clothing were arranged, 
_ places for utensils were determined upon— 
nails being driven up at convenient points 
for such as would hang, and shelves designa- 
ted for the rest. In a word, the whole house 
gradually assumed such an appearance of 
neatness and order, that Annie said it at 
exactly like her ‘Anat Randon’s. 

One afternoon in March, Ellen and Annie 
made a fire in the cian Bey where they slept, 
intending to put every thing in order there. 
This room was an attic room of course, for 
the house was only one story high. It was, 
however, a very pleasant room, and it had a 
window in it. This window looked toward 
the great gate which led out of the yard to 
the road. After working a long time, and 
putting every thing in order in the room, 
Ellen and Annie stopped to rest. They went 
together to the window, and Ellen sat down 
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Ellen’s room. The furniture. Pictures. 


in a straight-back rocking chair, which stood 
there, and took Annie in her lap; and both 
began to take a survey of the room. 

In one side of the room there was a smal] 
fireplace, where the fire which the children 
had made was still burning. There was a 
closet by the side of the fireplace, with draw- 
ers and shelves in it, all of which were now 
nicely arranged. Opposite to the fireplace, 
and not very far from it, for the room was 
small, was a bed. By the side of the bed, 
stood a table with a looking-glass upon it. 
The table was covered with a white cloth. 
On the other side of the table was a blue 
chest, which belonged to Annie. Her father 
had made it for her. There was a trunk in 
the room, too, near the door. This trunk be- 
longed to Ellen. She had brought it home 
with her from her Aunt Randon’s. There 
were several pictures in plain frames hang- 
ing on the walls of the room, and in one cor- 
ner was a small set of hanging-shelves witb 
several books upon them. 

As Annie took her seat upon Ellen’s lap, 
she looked around the room a minute or two 
with a smile upon her face, and then said, 

** How pleasant it looks ” 
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“Yes,” said Ellen, “we have put the room 
inorder. The difficulty is now to keep it in 
order.” . 

Tere there was a pause. Annie was think- 
ing that that would be no difficulty at all. 

“There is one thing more,” said Ellen. 
‘¢ Now that I have come back to live at home 
again, I shall wish to have you become avery 
excellent, good girl.” 

‘“‘'Yes,”? said Annie, ‘I will.” Then after 
a moment’s pause she added, “ but how shall 
I do it 2” 

“Why, the first thing is,” said Ellen, “that 
you must always obey mother.” 

“Yes,” said Annie, “I do. But Rodol- 
phus does not obey her. He is very disobe- 
dient. I think Rodolphus is very disobedient 
indeed.” 3 : 

‘But you do not always obey mother your- 
self,” said Ellen, “she is sometimes. obliged 
to speak to you a great many times before 
you obey her.”’ 

“Well, that is because she does not make 
me obey her,” said Annie. ‘I should obey 
her if she would make me.” | 

“What sort of a plan would it be,” said 
Ellen, “for you to be my girl, and obey me ?” 
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— Well,” said Annie. 

And that makes me think, * said Ellen, 
“of Aunt Randon’s rules. They are in my 
trunk.” 

So Ellen put Annie down from her lap and 
went to her trunk, Annie going with her. 
While she was unlocking and opening her 
trunk, Annie went on with the conversation. 

“T should like to be your girl very much 
indeed,” said Annie, ‘and I will always obey 
you ae - 

“ But the first command that I should give 
you,” said Ellen, “would be, that you should 
always obey Taothan: 

By this time Ellen had opened her tank, 
and reaching down to the bottom of it, aie 
took out a sensi square picture frame, about 
as lar ge in length and breadth as the paim of 
a man’s hand. 

The frame itself was of some dark-colored 
wood, highly polished. There was a glass in 
it, and under the glass there was a paper 
with a small picture above and something 
printed below. The picture was a very pretty 
one. On the left, there was a lady sitting un- 
der a tree, in a wild place on the border of a 
wood, reading Before her there was a bean- 
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tiful place to play,—smooth and green in the 
middle, with safe rocks to climb up upon on 
one side, and a great many flowers. There 
were two young children playing here. They 
were running ahout upon the grass, climbing 
up the rocks, and gathering flowers. Beyond 
this little green where the children were at 
play, opposite to where their mother was read- 
ing, and of course on the right-hand side of 
the picture, there was an awful precipice 


Ss 


‘THE PICTURE 
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Meaning of the picture. _ ‘The four rules. 


which overhung a torrent that was to be seen 
tumbling and foaming over the rocks below. 

'The meaning of the picture was, that these 
children were perfectly safe, though they were 
playing so near the brink of the pr ecipice, and 
their mother could read without giving herself 
any concern about them, simply because they 
were obedient. She el told them how far 
they might go, and was confident that they 
would confine themselves strictly to the limits 
which she had assigned them. 

The printing under this picture was as fol- 
lows :— 


THE FOUR RULES. 


When you consent, consent cordially ; 
When you refuse, refuse finally. 


Commend often: never scold. 


Annie began to read these rules, and though 
she proceeded slowly and with difficulty, she 
at length came to the end. 

‘¢ What does it all mean ?” said she. 

“They are Aunt Randon’s rules,” said El- 
len. ‘They show what I must do, to take 
care of you, if you are going to be my girl.” 

‘‘ How ?? said Annie; and so she began to 
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read the rules over again, one by one, for El- 
len to explain them. 

“ When you consent, consent cordially,” said 
Annie, reading, - | 

“That means,” said Ellen, ‘that when you 
come to ask me to let you go anywhere, or do 
any thing, I must not answer hastily, but con- 
sider the objections first myself, and if I think 
on the whole that I will let you go, I must say 
“yes” willingly, without troubling you about 
the objections. For instance, if you ask me to 
let you go out and piay some day when you are 
not very wel:, and I consider that on the whole 
I should be willing to let you go, I must not 
say, ‘Why, Annie, I would not go if I were 
you. Youare not well, and perhaps you might 
take cold; and, besides, it is not very pleasant. 
But still you may go, if you wish to go very _ 
much.” 

‘What must you say, then?” said Annie. 

“T must say, ‘ Yes, I think it will be safe; 
and you will have a very good time, I have 
no doubt. You must be dressed warm, and 
then I think there will be no danger.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Annie, “I would a great deal 
rather that you would say that.” , 

“That is what my Aunt Randon used to say.” 


ee 
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** And now the next rule,” said Annie. 

So Annie went on to to read the next rule 
as follows, 

“© When you shriisa refuse Se alty = 

“ Ard what does that mean ?” said she. 

“It means,” replied Ellen, “that if, after 
thinking of the subject, I conclude that it is 
not best for you to go, and once say so, that 
must end the matter. You must not ask me 
any more to let you go,—and if you do, I must 
not alter my decision.” 

Annie was silent. She hardly knew what 
_ to think of such a rule as this. 

“ How do you like that rule?” said Ellen. 

‘Pretty well,’ said Annie, “but not so 
well as the other.” 

Annie then proceeded to read the third 
rule. 

“ Commend often: never scold.” 

“That’s a good rule,” said Annie. ‘TI don’t 
like to be scolded. But what does commend 
mean?” — 

““Tt means praise—not exactly praise either. 
lt means that if you try to be a good girl, I 
must be pleased with you, and let you see that 
I am pleased.” | 

“Yes,” said Anne, “TI think that is a good 
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rule. They are all good rules; and it is a 
beautiful picture at the top of them.” 

“‘Yes,” said Ellen, “and I think it is a very 
pretty frame. Beechnut made this frame.” 

“Did he?” said Annie. ‘“ Beechnut lives 
at Mrs. Henry’s.” | 

“Yes,” said Ellen. ‘He used to come up 
and see me sometimes at Aunt Randon’s.”’ 

Mrs. Henry’s house was about a mile from 
the place where Annie lived :—beyond the 
village. Ellen’s Aunt Randon’s was still fur- 
ther off, among the mountains. Annie and 
her brother Rodolphus sometimes stopped at 
Mrs. Henry’s to see Beechnut, and Phonny, 

rs. Henry’s son, on their way to their aunt’s. 
So Annie knew Beechnut very well. 

It happened singularly enough, that while 
Ellen and Annie were thus talking about 
Beechnut, they heard a sound in the yard as 
if some one were opening the great gate, and 
on looking out the window, they saw Beechnut 
himself and Phonny, in a wagon, coming in. 

Annie jumped down from Ellen» lap and 
ran to meet the visitors. El.en followed, going 
more slowly but not less joyously. How it 
happened that Beechnut came just at this 
juncture will be explained in the next chapter. _ 
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Ir happened that on the same afternoon 
that Ellen Linn and Annie held the conversa- 
tion in their chamber, which is described in 
the last chapter, and just about the time that 
they were making the fire there, before they 
commenced their work, Alphonzo Henry, or 
as he was more commonly called Phonny, 
came out to the door of his mother’s house 
' with a kite string in his hand. He was going 
to fly his kite. 

It may seem strange, that Phonny should 
choose such an amusement as flying his kite, 
in the winter. But it was not very cold that 
day, although it was winter. The weather 
nad been quite warm for several days, and 
there had been a great thaw. Water was 

running over the roads in every direction. 
~The grounds all about the house were very 
wet, and broad and shallow pools of water 
were standing here and there, with ice and 
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“Warm place on the roof of the shed. Beechnut. 
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snow, instead of sand and pebbles, at the bot- 
tom of them. Phonny was glad to see this, 
for he expected to have abundance of good 
skating when all this water should freeze ;~ 
but in the mean time, such a state of things 
was quite inconvenient for him, as it was so 
wet that he could hardly step out of doors. 

The sun was shining very pleasantly and 
yet there was quite a breeze blowing, from 
the north. Phonny had a-plan of climbing 
up upon the roof of a shed, where there was 
a fine shelter on the north made by other 
buildings which rose higher than the shed on 
that side, and formed a warm corner on the 
roof. This corner was sheltered from the 
north, and being open to the south, the sun 
shone in upon it in a very pleasant manner. 

When Phonny came out upon the step, 
holding, as has been said, his kite string in 
his hand, he saw Beschnut out by the barn, 
opening He great barn doors. 

- Bectinde ” said Phonny, “ are you going ~ 
away anywhere ?” 

Yes,” said Beechnut, ‘‘Iam going to mill.” 

“May I go with you?’ asked Phonny. 

Beechnut did not answer, but went on 
pushing open the great door. | 
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“ Beechnut,” said Phonny again. 

‘¢ What,” said Beechnut. 

“ May I go with you?” 

‘‘T am thinking,” said Beechnut. 

Beechnut was in fact considering the ques- 
tion, whether it would be best for Phonny to 
go, or not. He had a great many bags of 
grain to carry, and the roads were bad. He 
thought at first that his load would. be quite 
eee enough for the horse, without Phonny. 
Then hades he was going in the wagon, for 
the roads were bare in many places, so that 
the sleigh would not run well, and he was 
afraid that if the wagon should be loaded too 
heavily, it might upset. Notwithstanding 
these objections, however, he finally conclud- 
ed that he would let Phonny go, as he knew 
that Phonny would wish to go, very much. 
At length, therefore, he called out Yes. 

“ And may I take my fishing-pole, too?’ 
said Phonny, still calling cut in a loud voice, 
for Beechnut was at a considerable distance. 
“1 expect the ice has broken up before the 
mi..,”’ he added, “‘ and perhaps I can catch a 
pickerel while the grist is grinding.” 

There was a moment’s pause, during which, 
Phonny stood upon the sten of the pe! with 
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Request about the fishing-pole. Harnessing. 


a very eager and earnest expression upon his 
countenance, and with his head turned a little 
to one side, that his ear might the better catch 
the expected answer. 

_ May I? he repeated. 

** No,” said Beechnut. 

‘Why not?” asked Phonny. 

**T will tell you why not, as we go along on 
the way,” said Beechnut. So saying, he went 
into the barn, and disappeared. 

Phonny went into the house and put on his 
coat, and then went out through the shed into 
the barn. He found Beechnut at work har- 
nessing the horse and wagon. Phonny imme- 
diately went to work hooking the traces and 
buckling up the straps, and then he helped 
Beechnut heave in the heavy bags of grain. 
When all was ready, the two boys mounted 
into the wagon, and taking their seats upon 
the top of the bags, they rode out of the barn 

As soon as they had thus started, Beechnut 
saw that Phonny had his fishing-line in hia 
hand. Phonny had had it all the time He 
had held it under his arm while he had Leen 
harnessing the horse. 

‘ What j is that ?” said Beechnut. 

‘My fishing-line,” said Phonny. 
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** But [said you must not bring your fishing- 
line,”? said Beechnut. 

“No,” said Phonny, “it was my Bae I 
asked you if [ might bring es pole.” 

Beechnut bead 

“And now tell me,” said Phonny, “why 
you could not let me bring my pole, so as to 
fish while the grist is grinding.” 

‘¢ Because,” said Beechnut, “ I am not going 
to stay at the mill while the grist is grinding. 
Iam going down to Ellen Linn’s.” 

' Phonny hardly knew whether he was satis- 
fied with this explanation or not, for he could 
not quite decide whether he should prefer to 
go to Ellen Linn’s with Beechnut, or to re- 
main behind, fishing below the mill. 

In the mean time, the boys rode along stead- 
ily, though very slowly, on the way to the 
village. At length they came to the mill. 
Phonny was very much pleased to see that 
below the dam, and between the dam and the 
bridge, the water was almost entirely open. 
There was a path leading down to the water, 
just below the mill, and as soon as the wagon 
stopped, Phonny jumped out, and said that he 
was going down to the water, to play there till 
Beechnut was ready to go on. 
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*¢ Very well,” said Beechnut, ‘‘only be care-’ 
ful of the ice. Do not go on any ice till you 
have first proved it to be strong.” 

“Perhaps Beechnut would not have consent- 
ed so readily that Phonny should go down to 
the stream, if he had not known that the wa- 
ter there was very shallow in every part, so 
that all that was to be feared was a wetting, 
in case Phonny should in any way chance to 
fall in. 

Phonny went down to the shore. The water 
was open in the middle of the stream, not only 
between the dam and the bridge,. but also for 
some distance below the bridge, as Phonny 
could see by looking under the bridge between 
the piers. There was a great deal of ice, 
however, along the shores, and on the margin 
of the stream. In one place there was a large 
and very thick cake of ice lodged against the 
shore, at a sort.of point of land, which there 
projected a little into the stream. 

“‘T think that cake of ice is strong enough 
to bear me,” said Phonny, to himself. ‘But 
Beechnut said that 1 must prove it.” 

So he took up a large stone, half as large as 
his head, and swinging it with all his force, he 
threw it out upon the cake of ice. The stone 
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came down with a sort of crash upon the soft 
_ snow, which formed the upper surface, but did 
not break through. It remained on the ice 
very near the spot where it had fallen. The 
ice was, in fact, nearly a foot thick. 

Yes,” said Phonny, “it is strong enough 
to bear twenty men.” So saying, he stepped 
over upon the ice, and walked out toward the 
outer edge of it. 

In the mean time, Eden had ae re: 
work in taking out the bags of grain from the 
wagon, and carrying them intothe mill. The 
miller helped him lift them. Then Beechnut 
helped the miller open the bags and pour the 
grain out into the hoppers which led to the 
machinery, where the grain was to be ground. 
After having finished this work, Beechnut 
came to the door of the mill, intending to go 
and call Phonny, when his attention was ar- 
rested by loud outcries coming up from the 
water. Phonny was shouting as loud as he 
could, and in a tone, expressive of the utmost 
distress and terror. 

*‘Beechnut! Beechnut! Ah—h—h! Ah— 
h—h! LBeechnut! Ahb—h—h!” | 

Beechnut ran down the bank. The great 

E 
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cake of ice with Phonny upon it was slowly 
sailing out into the stream. 

“ Ah—h! Beechnut!” cried Phonny, scream- 
ing, “I am sailing away, what shall I do? 
Come quick. Oh corte quick!” ~ 
— “ Thatis nothing,” said Beechnut. . 

. “ What is nothing ?”’ said Phonny, still 
parently very nfaoll terrified. — 

“Why, sailing away on such a cake of ice 
as that. Push in ashore here, and let me get 
on, too.” — Shae | 

‘Why I can’t push it in to the shore,” said 
Phonny. “TI don’t know howI shall ever get 
it to the shore again. What shall I do?” | 

Beechnut knew very well that Phonny 
could not push in to the shore. His saying 
that was only intended to show. that he was 
not himself alarmed about Phonny’s situa. 
tion. His words had the effect that he in. 
tended. Phonny was at once relieved of his 
extreme terror, and yet he felt a great anxie- 
ty still. : 

Beechnut took his seat upon a rock on the 
shore, and assumed an attitude of great conn: 
posure. The ice in the mean time having 
floated very slowly out into the stream, seem- 
ed to be undecided which way to go. It was, 
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however, very slowly moving down desueiea 
the bridge. eed 

“Oh der me,” said none “what shall 
Ido?” 

There are wieder of ways of getting to 
the shore,” said Beechnut. ‘‘ All you have 
to do is to choose which you think is best.’’. 

“What ways?” said Phonny. 

‘“ Why, the first way is,’ said Beechnut, 
‘for you-to step off into the water, and was 
to the shore at once. It is not much deeper 
than your knees.” . 

“Oh, Beechnut,” said Phonny, “it is up to 
my iniddlie.? | 

“ Well,” said Beechnut, “you can wade 
in water that is up to y our middle easily 
enough. : Me 

“But it is dreadfully cold,” said atte 
- “ What other way is there ?” 

‘You can wait till yon float down to the 
bridge,” said Beechnut. “I presume you 
will go down there pretty soon, and then when 
you are shooting under it, you can seize hold 
ot the timbers, and so climb up to the ae of 
the bridge.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Phonny, “*I should not aaa 
to do that. ie 
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“Then,” said Beechnut, “ you can wait till 
you have floated down through all the open 
water, till you come to the solid ice down 
the stream. It is not far.” 

As he said this, Beechnut looked under the 
bridge to see how far the open water extend- 
ed. ‘* No,” he added, “ you would not have 
to sail very far.” 

‘¢ No,” said Phonny, “I should not dare to 
do that. I could not get off my cake of ice. 
I should fall in among the loose pieces, where 
the water is deeper than it is here.” 

“Then,” said Beechnut, “you might sail 
down on the ice as far as it goes, and stay 
there until I can get a boat and come and 
take you off.” ; 

* And how long will that be?” asked Phon- 
ny. 

‘Oh, not more than half an hour, I should 
think,” said Beechnut. 

“Oh, no,” said Phonny, “I can’t stay on 
the ice so long as that.” 

By this time the ice on which Phonny was 
floating was beginning to have quite a decid- 
ed tendency down the stream. The water 
ran more and more rapidly, as it approached 
the bridge ; and under the bridge the current 
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was very swift indeed. The ice was now 
turning slowly round, and gradually advan 
cing into this current. 

“Oh dear me!” said Bonny; “T am g0- 
ing. 99 

“ Have you got your fishing-line in your 
pocket ? said Beechnut. 

“Yes,” said Phonny. So saying he folt 
eagerly in his pockets and took out the line. 

** Here it is,” said he. 

“Throw it over here to the Rn said 
Beechnut. 

Phonny threw the line to the shore. The 
line was wound upon a short stick, so as to 
form a missile that could be easily thrown 
through the air. Beechnut picked it up and 
began immediately to unwind it. He let the 
line as fast as he unwound it fall down upon 
the shore, where it lay in 4 sort of loose coil 
‘When it was all unwound, Beechnut broke ofl 
the end from the stick on which the line had 
been wound, and then picking up a small 
white stone from the beach, he tied it to the 
end of the line. Then taking the stone :n his 
hand, and standing on one side so as to leave 
the line clear, he tossed the stone over into 
_the stream beyond the cake of ice in such a 
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THE RESCUE. 


wnanner, that the stone fell into the water and 
the line fell across the ice. 

“There,” said Beechnut, as soon as he had 
made the throw, “take up the line and hold 
on.”: 

Phionriy. didso. Beechnut at the same time 
took hold of the end of the line which lay 
upon the shore. 

“Now pull gently,” said ae nalitsates bia 

‘Bo Phonny pulled gently, while Beechnut 
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at his end of the line pulled gently too. The 
ice soon began to feel the influence of the new 
force thus made to act upon it, and was brought 
gradually round in a great circle to the shore, 
at a place some distance below where Phonny 
had first embarked. As.soon as the edge of 
the ice touched the shore, Phonny: jumped off 
safely to the land. 

“Now,” said Beechnut, “‘ wind up the ae 
-ing-line, Fae then come: up to the wagon.”’ 

When they got seated in the wagon ay 

were riding along, Phonny said that he did 
not see what made the cake of ice float away. 

“Tt rested on the shore,” said Phonny, 
“before I got upon it, and I thought that my 
- going on it would press it down more.” — 

“Yes,” said Beechnut, ‘but I suppose that 
when you went out upon it toward the outer 
edge, your weight pressed that side down 
and lifted the other side up a;little, so as to 
loosen it from the shore; and foal set it 
adrift.” 
s A did not suppose that. there was any 
danger,” said de the sei I got ‘peas 
enough.” - 

“TI don’t think you were to blame at all, y 
said Beechnut,—* or scarcely at all. ; Yon 
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were punished too much. You were fright- 
ened, and that is the worst kind of suffer- 
ing. 9 

“Yes,” aid Phonny, “I think it is.” 

‘¢T think you suffered more than enough for 
your fault that time, and I have an idea,” said 
Beechnut, “of letting it go for your next pun- 
ishment.” 

“Well,” said Phonny, very a: 

Just at this point they arrived at the great 
gate which led into Mr. Linn’s yard. This 
gate was usually kept open in the winter, 
but now the snow had thawed so much that 
Rtodolphus had shut it that morning, and so 
Phonny got out of the wagon and opened it 
to let Beechnut drive through. | 

Beechnut and Phonny went to the house. 
Kllen and Annie met them at the door and 
invited themin. They sat down in the kitchen 
and talked together a long time. Phonny 
gave Annie and Ellen a very animated account 
of his floating away on the cake of ice, and 
ot Beechnut’s saving him by a stone anda 
string. As he came to the end of his account, 
he put his hand into his pocket, and taking 
out the smooth, white pebble which Beechnut 
had used, he concluded by saying, 
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** And there is the very stone now. I am 
going to keep it.” 

“Oh, what a pretty white sane. said An- 
nie. “ i wish you would give it to me.” 
“Well,” said Phonny, “I will give it to 
you. 99 : 

Annie then told Phonny about her Aunt 
Randon’s rules. They were in a picture- 
frame, she-said, and there was a picture at 
the top. Bhouny wished to see the picture, 
and so Annie said that she would go up-stairs 
and bring it down. Ellen made no objection 
to this. In fact, she was secretly pleased at 
the idea of having Beechnut see that she had 
taken such good care of the frame that he had 
made for her. 

So Annie brought down the frame and ~ 
showed it to Phonny. Then she brought it to 
Beechnut, saying, 

“See, Beechnut, I am going to be Ellen’s 
girl, and there are the rules that she is going 
to govern me by.” 

“Ah!” said Beechnut. ‘Let me read 
them.” 

So saying, Beechnut took the frame out of 
Annie’s hands. He iroked at it attentively, 
and said, 
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_. “Why, Ellen, I did not. = that you had 
kept this so long.” 

“Yes,” said Ellen. “ Aunt Randon valued 
it very much, and she Eoree it to me before 
she died.” | 

‘Read the rules, Beechntt, » said Annie. 

So Beechnut read the rules. 


- When yo ou confent, consent cordially 
_ When you refuse, refuse finally. 


’ Commend often: never scold. 


“Very good rules,” said Beechnut, “ only 
there is nothing said about punishment, 
There must be some punishment in a good 
government, and there ought to be some rule 
about that.” 

“No,” said Annie, “ a don’t like to be pun- 
ished. o 

“But there is no getting lout without 
punishment,” said Beechnut. ‘‘ Besides,” he 
added, ‘‘ you will observe whenever you have 
done any thing: wrong, you never. feel really 
easy in mind about it, until you have been © 
punished for it. I will put in a rule about 
punishment. There is just room for it before 
the last line.” 
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Beechnut supplies the missing rule. 


** Oh no,” said Annie, “ it will spoil it.” 

*¢ Flow will it spoil it?’ asked Beechnut. 

“Why, that is all printed,” said Annie, . 
“and it will not look well to see writing in 
among the print.” 

*¢ But I will print the new ents just like the 
rest,” said Beechnut. ‘‘I printed the others.” 

aoa was very much astonished to hear 
this, but it was true. In fact the whole was 
- Beechnut’s work. He had made the picture 
and printed the rules under it. He had also 
made the frame and cut.out the glass to go 
over the paper. He learned to do such things 
iu France, before he came to America. 

Ellen said that she should like to have the 
rule about punishment in, very much. . 

“But why did not you put it in before?” 
said she. 

** 1 left a space for at said ‘Bes clu s but 
I did not put it in, cca I knew it ee 
be useless for Mrs. deedietres . 

“ Why ?” asked Annie. : 

‘¢ Ah! you must guess why,” said Beechnut. 

Ellen knew very well that Beechnut meant 
that it would never be necessary for her Aunt 
Randon to punish her. But Annie gould not 
pie a what he meant. | 
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In the mean time, Beechnut took out the 
little wooden pins behind the picture, and 
thus freed the paper from the frame. Then 
he took a pen which Ellen brought him, and 
seating himself at a. table that was near, he 
printed in the fourth rule, in the blank space, 
between the second and third. There were 
then four rules, and they read as follows :— 


When you consent, consent cordially. 
When you refuse, refuse finally. 

When you punish, punish good-naturedly. 
Commend often: never scold. 


“ Now,” said he, “we must decide what 
kind of pohiaieh ont onrnad? s shall be. Ithink 
it will be best to put her in prison. Let us 
look about and find some place that will do 
for a prison for her.” 

So they all went to look about the room to 
find some place that would do for a prison. 
Annie was as much interested in this search 
as any of the party. Various places. were 
proposed, one after another, but there seemed 
to be some good reason against them all. 
Annie recommended the clock-case. There 
was just room for her to get inside, she said, 
and then besides she could have the pendu: 
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Ths clock-case. Prison place found. Mode of punishment. 


lum to play with, while she was shut up in 
prison. The clock was out of order and did 
not go, but the weights and the pendulur 
were there, all in their places, though motion 
less—the weights at the sides, and the pendu- 
lum in the middle. Annie thought that this — 

machinery might furnish her with some occu- 
pation in her imprisonment, but Beechnut and 
Ellen thought that the clock-case would not do. 

At last they found a place under a shelf in 
a closet, which they thought would answer 
very well. Ellen found a little footstool, 
which she put in, in the corner, for Annie to 
sit upon. 

** Now,” said Pagebant, “the first time you 
disobey Ellen or your mother, you must come 
to this prison and stay there till you count 
twenty.” 

“T can’t count tw enty,”’ said Annie. 

*‘ How many can you count?” said Beech- 
nut. 

“Ten,” said Annie. + 

“Well, count ten twice then,” said Beech- 
nut. “That will do just as well as counting 
twenty. And if you wish for a pendulum in 
your prison, 1can make youone. I can make 
it with your white stone.” 
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The white stone. Vibrations. Beechnut’s admonitions. 


So Beechnut took the white stone, and tied 
a string round it in a very secure manner, and 
then attached the other end of the string to a 
small nail, which he drove in on the under 
side of the shelf, opposite to the place where 
Annie was to sit. Annie was then told that 
when she was sent to prison, she was to sit 
upon the footstool, and set the pendulum in 
motion, and then count the vibrations. When 
she had counted ten vibrations she was to be- 
gin again, and count ten more,—and that was 
to be the end of her punishment. | 

Beechnut then told Annie that if she would 
always submit to her punishment like a good 
girl, and go to the prison whenever Ellen 
directed her to go, he would fit up her prison 
in a much more comfortable manner, the next 
time he came. | ae 

“Prisons used to be miserable places, for- 
merly,” said Beechnut, ‘‘ but they have made 
a great many improvements in modern times, 
and if you are a good girl, and always submit | 
to your punishment, I will fit up your prison 
with the modern improvements, the next time 
I come.” RPS 

So Beechnut went away, and after he was 
gone, Ellen and Annie went.to work preparing 
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Annie likes the plan of the prison. 


—_——_—- 


to get supper. Annie was in hopes that she 
should do something wrong pretty soon, as she 
- was in haste to try her prison. | 

There will be a picture of this prison, as it 
appeared after’it was fitted up with Beech- 
nut’s improvements, in the next chapter. 
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CHoarterR LY. 
DISscIPLINE. 


DBrxcunvrt did not forget the promise that he 
made in respect to improvements in Annie’s 
prison. i 

The shelves that were directly over the place 
where Annie was to sit, in undergoing punish- 
ment, were set apart for her playthings—all 
except the upper shelf, which was too high for © 
her to reach, in any way. This upper shelf 
had a curtain before it, which hid it so that 
Annie could not see what was there. Annie 
could reach the two lower shelves by means 
of a short ladder, which Beechnut made for 
her. On this lowest shelf of all, Annie kept 
her work-basket. At the end of this shelf, too, 
there was a small square piece of carpet, which 
was used as a bed for Annie’s kitten. On the 
shelf above, Annie kept her books, and also a 
square box, which Ellen gave her. Some of 
the books were standing up, and some lying 
down upon their side. Annie had a long- 


Annie’s dipper. 
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Rule respecting it. 


The cushion. 


handled dipper, which she used to play with 
atthe spring. This appt was a very favor- 


ite play thing 
of Annie’s. El- 
len had given 
it to her to play 
with, on the ex- 
press condition 
that she should 
bring it in ev- 
ery day when 
she had done 
playing with it, 
and hang it on 
its nail. The 
place forit was 
over the low- 
er shelf, where 
there was a 
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ANNIB’s PRISON 


small nail driven into the wall, to hang it 


upon. 


Beechnut snd a cushion too for the stool 
that Annie was to sit upon in her prison. He 
made this cushion by means of a strip of car- 
pet and some very fine and soft hay. He 
nailed the carpet first to the three sides of the 


stool, leaving the fourth side open. 


The car: 
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Mode of making the cushion. The punishment efficacious. 


pet too, when nailed on, lay very loosely upon 
the top of the stool, so as to make a sort of bag 
with one side open. Beechnut then stuffed the 
lay into the open side, taking care to dis- 
tribute it evenly within, so as to make a cush 
ion, and finally he nailed the open side of the 
carpet down. Thus the cushion was complete, 
and Annie could sit upon it very comfortably, 
while undergoing imprisonment. 

It might perhaps be supposed that to sit 
on such a seat as this, and count twice ten 
vibrations of the pendulum, would be an 
amusement rather than a punishment, and 
that it would have no efficacy at all as a pen- 
alty for wrong-doing. But it proved in reali- 
ty to be very efficacious. It is astonishing 
how small a punishment will suffice in the 
training of a child, if it is only uniformly and 
faithfully enforced. At first Annie did in- 
deed find it only an amusement to go to her 
prison. As soon, however, as the novelty was 
gone, it became a trouble to her to leave her 
play and go and sit upon her stool under the 
shelf and count the vibrations. Itis true that 
it took only a very few minutes to do it,—but 
even those few minutes Anrie did not like to 
spare. ie 
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Ellen’s fear. . Her custom in putting Annie to bed. 


In fact. Ellen expected that Annie would 
- sometimes refuse to go to her punishment, and 
at first she did not know what she should do 
if such cases should occur, for she had no 
means of compelling her to go. Indeed she 
felt as if she had no right to compel her to 
g0. 
It is probable, in fact, that Annie would 
have refused to submit to her punishment, 
long before she did, had it not been for the 
influence of the commendation which Ellen 
bestowed upon her for her obedience, when 
she did go. 

for example, Ellen was always accustomed 
when she went up-stairs at night, for the pur- 
pose of putting Annie to bed, to talk with her 
and amuse her, telling her stories, answering 
her questions, explaining things to her that 
she did not understand, and finally, just be- 
fore Annie was ready to go to sleep, hearing 
her repeat her evening prayer. Now. it hap- 
pened that on the evening of the first day 
after the prison had been established, Annie 
had gone to it three times, at Ellen’s com- 
mand, though the last time she had gone to 
it slowly and reluctantly. That night just 
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_Ellen’s conversation with Annie at night. 


before Annie was to say her prayer, Ellen said — 
to her, 3 

‘You have been a good girl to-day, to sub- 
mit to your punishment.. Whenever I sent 
you to prison, you always went. That was 
right. Itis a great deal of trouble to you I 
know, to leave your play and go and sit in 
that gloomy place and count the swingings of 
the pendulum, and there is nothing to make 
you go but your own sense of duty. If you 
were to refuse to go I should not do any thing 
to you. Only I should feel unhappy about 
it all the day, and you would feel unhappy 
too. You would feel unhappy more or less 
all day, and at night when you lie down in 
-your bed to say your prayer and go to sleep, 
you would feel more guilty and self-con- 
demned even than you had during the day. 
I am glad you obeyed and submitted to: your 
punishment. It was a trouble to you at the 
time,—but now you feel satisfied and hap- 
py” , 3 ‘ 

“Yes,” said Annie, “and I mean to go 
and submit to my punishment every time.” 

“That is right,” said Ellen. “I have sent 
you to prison three times to-day, and you 
obeyed every time, and twice you went vumme- 
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The evening prayer. Ellen’s plans for amusing Annie. 


diately and without making any objection, in 
exactly the right way.” 

Ellen said nothing in respect to the case in 
which Annie hesitated and delayed, when 
about going to her prison, knowing how much 
more influence we cari exert over others by 
commending them when they do right, than 
by censuring them when they do wrong. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Annie, “and after this I mean 
to go immediately every time.” 

At the close of this conversation, Annie re- 
peated her evening prayer, and then Ellep 
bade her good night and left her to go te 
sleep. 

_ There was another way by which Ellen ob- 
tained a great influence over Annie, and that 
was by doing a great deal to amuse her and 
promote her happiness almost every hour of 
the day. She was always on the watch to 
contrive some means for doing this. When 
Annie was in the room where Ellen was at 
work, Ellen would talk with her, tell her little 
gtories, explain whatshe herself was doing and 
why she was doing it, and thus constantly 
occupy and amuse Annie’s mind. She allow- 
ed Annie to help her a great deal in her 
work, and she did this in many cases where 
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Ellen allows Annie to help her. The apples. 


Annie’s co-operation was in reality a hin- 
drance rather than a help. If to be allowed to 
participate in what Ellen was doing would 
please Annie and occupy hermind, and so in- 
crease Ellen’s influence over her, Ellen was 
always willing to submit to any little inconve- 
nience which it might occasion herself. 

For example she would say, 

“Now, Annie, [ am going down cellar tu 
get some apples. Could you go down with 
me to carry the candle, and help me choose 
some good ones ?” 

Annie, of course, was always greatly pleased’ 
with any such commission as this. And al- 
though her carrying the candle and helping. 
to choose the apples rendered Ellen no real 
service, yet Ellen was always much pleased 
to have her go, since she saw how much An- 
nie herself was gratified in being thus em- 
ployed. 

Notwithstanding the power, however, which 
Ellen contrived by these and similar means to 
exercise over Annie’s mind, and the promises 
which Annie made always to obey when she 
was sent to prison, she once or twice refused 
to go. She was playing, for example, one 
sunny morning in March with Rodolphus on 
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A place to play an the rocks. Annie’s mother calls her. 


the rocks back of her mother’s house, in a 
warm and pleasant corner, which was so shel- 
_ tered from the wind, and so open to the sun, 
that the snow had disappeared entirely from 
it, and the ground had become dry. 

Rodolphus and Annie had collected sticks 
and chips from the ground around, and had 
built a small fire there, in a little recess in the 
rocks which they called their chimney. While 
the children were in the midst of this play, 
Mrs. Linn coming to the back-door of the 
house, and seeing Annie on the rocks with 
Rodolphus, and thinking it possible that she 
might do some mischief, or get into some dif- 
_ ficulty there, called to her to come down. 

_QOh, no, mother,” said Annie, “let me 
stay here a little while with Rodolphus.” 

“No,” said her mother, “you must come 
down.” | 

J would not go down,” said Rodolphus. 
‘She won’t care.” 

Annie was much perplexed and distressed | 
by these conflicting injunctions. She wished 
very much to stay; but she was unwilling to 
disobey her mother. She looked first at the 
little fire which Rodolphus was making, and 
which was just beginning to burn, and ther — 
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Fo re a a ee 
Annie disobeys. Ellen comes to bring Annie down, — 


down to the door of the house where her 
mother was standing. She was very much at 
a loss what to do. 

Mrs. Linn stood a minute at the door, abs 
then went in. — 

“There,” said Rodolphus, “she has gone 
in. 29 

So Annie remained and continued to play 
with Rodolphus. 

Rodolphus was right in his opinion, that if 
Annie were to remain with him his mother 
would not care. She did not care. She had 
a momentary feeling when she saw Annie on 
the rocks so high, that she would prefer to 
have her come in, and so she called her. But 
this feeling passed away very soon, and Mrs. 
Linn, when she went into the house, forgot 
entirely that she had given Annie any such 
direction. 

In a few minutes, however, Ellen, who had 
heard what had passed, came up the rocks 
to where Annie was playing, and said to 
her, 

‘¢Come, Annie, mother said that you must 
come down.” 

“No,” said Annie, ‘‘I want to stay up here 
a little while with Rodolphus.”’ | 
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Annie is out of humor. She refuses to submit to her punishment. 


‘“Come,” said Ellen. As she spoke, she 
took Annie by the hand and began to lead 
_ her down the path toward the house. Annie 
went very reluctantly, and seemed much out 
of humor. 

- “J wish you would ask my mother,” said 
she, “*to let me stay up there a little longer.” 

“Perhaps I will,” said Ellen, “but you 
must obey her first. Obey first, and ask af- 
terward. That is the best rule. Then, be- 
sides, you have got to be punished, you know, 
for disobeying.” 

But Annie seemed more and more out of 
humor. On reaching the house, she sat down 
upon the step of the door and would not go 
in; and when Ellen told her that she must 
go to her prison and be punished for disobe- 
dience, she said, 

“No; Ishall not go to my punishment—I 
am not going to my punishment any more.” 

Ellen said nothing, but went into the house 
- and resumed her work. In about ten minutes | 
she came back tothe door. She found Annie 
sitting on the step just where she had left 
her. 

** Annie,” said she, “are you willing to go 
to your punishment, now 2” 
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Ellen intercedes with her mother. Consent obtained. 


‘“¢ No,”’ said Annie. » 

‘“T am very sorry,” said Ellen. ‘ You 
promised me that you would always go to 
your punishment, and I am very sorry that 
you break your promise. But I will ask 
mother to let you go up on the rocks, never- 
theless.” 

So Ellen went in and told Mrs. Linn that 
she had been up upon the rocks, and that it 
seemed a safe place there for Annie to play, 
~ and asked permission for Annie to go up again, 
and stay there with Rodolphus a little while. 

“Why yes,” said Mrs. Linn, “if you think 
it is a safe place for her.” 

So Ellen went to Annie again, and taking 
her by the hand, she began to lead her up 
upon the rocks. 

“T have asked mother to let you go,” said 
Ellen, ‘“‘ and she says yes, and I hope that you 
will have a good time, but I do not think yon 
will have a good time.” 

“Why not?” said Annie. 

“Why you will be thinking continually,” said 
Ellen, ‘‘that you have been disobeying mother, 
and breaking your promise to me, and that will 
make you feel guilty and unhappy.” ~ 

Annie wassilent. Sheknew not what to say. 
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Two acts of disobedience. : Annie rebels. 


‘Tf you do feel unhappy,” continued Ellen, 
“while you are here, and conclude that you 
had better submit to your punishment, after 
all, you can come down and tell me; only now 
you will have to be pe twice iestead of 
once.” 

“What for?” asked Annie. 

*‘ Once for disobeying mother, and once for 
disobeying me,” said Ellen. ‘‘ You disobeyed 
mother in not coming down when she called 
- you, and you disobeyed me in not going to 
your punishment for it.” 

Annie was silent. She saw that she was 
accumulating guilt by this persistence in 
wrong, but she could not humble her pride 
and submit. So Ellen left her with Rodolphus, 
and went down. : 

Ellen herself now felt quite anxious and un 
happy. She began to be afraid that she had 
come to the end of her influence over her sis- 
ter. As long as Annie would submit to be 
punished when she disobeyed, Ellen continued 
to have hope that she would gradually be re- 
formed ;—but now she seemed to have broken 
away wholly from her sister’s authority, and 
Ellen did not see what more she could do. 

By-and-by Rodolphus and Annie became 
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Ellen is very much discouraged. Conversation. 


tired of playing on the rocks, and Annie came 
down into the house again. She had recover- 
ed her good-humor, and she came in singing. 
Ellen was sitting at a window at work. She 
was sewing. Annie came up to her and be- 
gan to talk to her. Ellen, however, said very 
little in reply. She deed theoe aay and 
sad. 

“What is the matter with you, Ellen?” 
asked Annie. 

‘Don’t you know what is the matter with 
me ?”’ said Ellen. 

“No,” said Annie. 

‘“‘It makes me feel unhappy, to find that 
you are not going to be my girl any more.’’ 

“But I am going to be your girl,” said 
Annie. 

** No,” said Ellen, “ you will not obey me. 
You mil not submit to your punishment, as 
you promised me you would do, and so I can 
not consider you as my girl, any more.” 

“But I am going to submit to my punish- 
ment the next time,” said Annie. ‘ That was 
only once. The next time I shall go to my 
punishment immediately.” 

“© No,” said Ellen, “‘I shall not ask you to 
.go any more. I can’t have yen for my girl, 
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Annie comes to Ellen. Ellen can not help her. 


and let you obey me when you please, and 
when you don’t please, disobey.” 

Annie stood a moment by Ellen’s side, with 
a very serious expression upon her counte- 
nance, but without speaking a word. At 
length she drew a very long breath, like a sigh, 
and said : 

“Ellen, what sball I do, now?” 

She meant to ask what she should do for 
employment. 

- “JT don’t know,” said Ellen, speaking in 
rather a mournful tone. 

*Can’t you think of any thing for me to do?” 

asked Annie. 

“‘T don’t take any pleasure in trying to think 
of any thing,” replied Ellen. “ Yesterday I 
did, for enn you were a good girl, and obey- 
ed me. But to-day it is different. Every 
time I see you, it makes me feel unhappy. If 
you could find any thing to do to amuse your- 
self, and would go away to some other place 
to do it, I should like it better than to have 
you stay here, and then, perhaps I should for- 
get all about your disobedience,—at least for 
a little while.” | | 

Annie, thus repulsed, went away to see if 
she could find Rodolphus or her mother, but 
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Annie goes to bed. Conversation at her bedside, 


her mind was ill at ease. The whole day 
passed without any material change. Ellen 
was silent and sad, and Annie felt as if she 
were friendless and alone. 

Evening came, and at the usual time, which 
-was about half-past seven o’clock, Ellen went 
up to put Annie to bed. There was nobody 
but Annie and Ellen at home. Their mother 
had gone to the village, and Rodolphus was 
out somewhere at play. 

While Ellen was undressing her sister, and 
putting her to bed, she said to her 1 in a very 
kind and gentle voice, 

‘¢T suppose you have not had a very happy 
day, and I don’t suppose you feel very happy 
now. lam sorry for it. I would very gladly 
have gone and taken your punishment for 
you, if I could.” 

‘‘T suppose,”’ said Annie, timidly, “ that 
the place under the shelf is not big enough 
for you to get in.” 

“That is not what I mean,” said Ellen. 
“T should not have cared for that difficulty. 
If punishing myself for your fault would have 
answered, I would have done it very gladly. 
And if you had gone yourself, how much 
better it would have been: The trouble would 
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have been all over in five minutes, whereas 
now you have made yourself and me unhap- 
py all day, and I suppose you don’t feel very 
happy now.” 

“<Not very,”’ said Annie, in a low voice. 

“¢ And then besides,” said Ellen, “ there is 
another trouble. It is time now for you to 
say your evening-prayer, and the Bible says: 
‘If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord 
will not hear my prayer.’ It is a sad thing 
to displease God, so that he will not hear our 
prayers. Who else can take care of us?’ 

Annie was silent. 

** But, Ellen,” she said again, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “‘ | wanted to stay up there a 
little while with Rodolphus very much.” 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “but you disobeyed 
mother in staying.” 

* But I did not think,” added Annie, “ that 
mother cared much about my coming down.” 

‘She did not,” said Ellen. ‘She cared 
_ very little about it. Still you disobeyed 
her.” 

** And then I went down, too, immediately 
when you came for me.” 

“True,” said aba “ but still you disobey- 
ed mother.” 
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Annie was silent. 

“And now,” said Ellen, “I don’t know 
that there is any thing more that I can do for 
you to-night, and so you may say your prayer 
and then I will go down.” 

By this time Annie had been put into bed, 
and Ellen, taking her seat upon a large chair 
which stood by the side of the bed, put her 
arms about Annie’s neck and drew Annie’s 
cheek close to her own, as if she pitied her, 
and loved her more than ever. It was some 
time before Annie began to repeat her prayer. 
Her heart told her that it was only a mockery 
to attempt to pray while she was persisting in 
wrong. At length, however, she began, and 
though her voice was weak and trembling 
she went through to the end. 

Ellen remained a few minutes longer at her 
side, and then at last, kissing her again and 
again, in a manner more affectionate than 
usual, she bade her good.aight, and taking 
the candle she went down stairs. 

Although the day had been pretty warm 
and pleasant, the evening was cold, and there 
was a blazing fire in the fireplace of the 
kitchen. The floor and the hearth were bright 
and clean, and the light of the fire shone over 
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The prospect cut the window. Annie calle. 


them in avery cheerful manner. The room 
was all in excellent order, too. Ellen went to 
one of the windows, and lifting up the eur- 
tain, she looked out to see if her mother was 
eoming. ‘There was a bright moon shining 
upon the patches of snow that were lying in - 
the yard, and upon the gate, and upon the 
road beyond, but all was solitary and still. 
Ellen then put the curtain down, and went 
back to the fire. She drew up a small round 
table to the hearth, and putting her candle 
and her work-basket upon. it, she sat down 
and took sut her work. The work that she 
was engaged upon, was the making of two 
plain frocks of brown linen, for Annie. The 
particular purpose for which these frocks were 
designed will be explained hereafter. 

Ellen had been engaged in her work but a 
very few minutes when she thought she heard 
some sort of call. She listened. It was 
Annie’s voice calling to her from the top of 
the stairs. Ellen immediately rose and open- 
ed the door which led to the staircase from 
the kitchen. 

‘“¢ Annie,” said she, ‘is that you 2” 

Yes,” aid Annie, “and I want rae to 


come ap here and see me.” 
G 
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Annie asks to go down and have her punishment. 


Annie spoke, as she said this, with a falter. 
ing voice and with suppressed sobs, so that 
Ellen perceived that she was in great trouble. 
Iillen said that she would come right up. 
‘Run back and get into bed again,” said 
she, ‘‘and I will come up as soon as I get the 
candle.” 

Ellen returned to the work-table and got the 
candle, and then went up-stairs to Annie. 
She found her lying in the bed with her face 
buried in the pillow, and sobbing as if her 
heart would break. Ellen put her arm around 
Annie’s neck and kissed her temple, and 
Annie as soon as she could speak said that 
she wanted to go down and have her punish- 
ment. | Gils: 

‘Well Annie, I am very glad that you call- 
ed me to tell me of that. But now that you 
have told me, it is enough for to-night. You 
can comfort yourself now and go to sleep. It 
will do just as well to have the punishment 
in the morning.” 

Annie put her arm around Ellen’s neck and 
clung to her closely, as she said this, and 
gradually seemed to become more composed. 

“You can go tosleep now, can’t you?” said 
Ellen. 
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The blanket. Annie carried down. The two punishments. 


“JT don’t know,” said Annie, mournfully. 
She continued to cling closely to Ellen and 
eeemed very unwilling to let her go. 

‘Would you rather go down now,” said 
Ellen, ‘or wait till to-morrow morning ?”’ 

“ T would rather go now,” said Annie. 

‘¢ Well,” said Ellen, “I will carry you 
now.” 

So Ellen brought a small blanket and wrap- 
ping Annie up in it warm, took her up in her 
arms. Annie was not very large, but she 
made a pretty heavy burden for Ellen to car- 
ry. After Ellen had taken her up, Annie put 
out one of her arms from between the folds of 
her blanket and took hold of the candlestick, 
carefully poising it in her hand so as to hold 
it perfectly upright, and in this way she was 
brought safely down stairs. 

Ellen carried her little charge to the closet 
where the prison was, and then set her down. 
Annie crept under the shelf and took her seat 
upon thestool. Sheset the pendulum a swing- 
ing and counted the vibrations, up to ten, 
twice. She then stopped the pendulum say- 
ing, 

“There, that is for: disobeying my mother. 
Now—for disobeying you.” Sheset the pen- 
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Ellen sits down before the fire. The apple roasting. 
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dulum a-going again, and counted ten vibra- 
tions twice, as before. She then stopped the 
swinging of it, and turning to Ellen, put out 
her arms toward her, with a smile. | 

Ellen took her up. and carried her to the 
kitchen fire. 

‘“‘May I sit up here a few minutes?” ’ said 
Annie. | 

“Yes,” said Ellen. So Ellen placed her 
down upon the hearth before the fire. 

‘What a good fire,” said Annie. “I wish 
I had an apple to roast.” 

‘“‘ Well,” said Ellen, “you can have one. I 
will go down cellar and get one for you, only 
you can not sit up long enough to finish roast- 
ing it. I shall have to ise it for you till 
morning.” 

es Hoa will you keep it?” said Annie. 

“T will put it on a plate,” replied Ellen. 

«¢ And where will you put the plate?” asked 
Annie. 

‘In the closet, on a shelf,’ said Ellen; 
“and you will nnd it there in the morning.” 

Annie was pleased with this arrangement, 
and so Ellen went down into the cellar and 
brought up an apple. She gave this apple to 
Annie to examine and put it down before the 
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Annie says her prayer again. 


fire to roast. Soon after this, she took Annie 
up in her arms again and carried her up to. 
bed. When Annie had been placed in bed, 
she asked Ellen to hear her say her prayer 
again. Annie seemed to consider her having 
said her prayer before, while she was persist- 
ing in sin, as only a useless form. Accord- 
ingly, Ellen heard her say it again. Ellen 
then thought that she would stay a little while 
longer with Annie arid amuse her mind by 
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No necessity for scolding. 


telling her a story. She, accordingly, began 
to tell her about a walk that two children 
tookinawood. But before she had proceeded 
far in her story Annie fell fast asleep. _ 

Ellen took her candle then and went down-. 
stairs, thinking, as she went, that Beechnut’s 
rules were all very good, and especially the 
one which forbade her to scold. She saw 
very clearly that firmness, patience, forbear- 
ance and kindness, are sufticient to enable 
even a sister to reach and guide the heart of 
a child,—without scolding. 
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CraPpTER V. 
RopoLruus. 


Tur course which Ellen pursued in her 
management of Annie, resulted before long 
in giving her a very powerful and complete 
ascendency over her sister’s mind, and it 
ended in making Annie a very obedient and 
excellent girl. The effect was the same in 
some small degree in the case of Rodolphus. 
Rtodolphus soon learned to obey Ellen better 
than he did any body else, but still he was a 
very bad boy. He was away from home a 
great deal, and so was much less within the 
reach of Ellen’s influence than Annie. At 
echool, he associated almost altogether with 
the worst boys, and he spent his play-hours 
with these boys, sometimes staying out with 
them to a late hour in the evening. Ellen 
was often much distressed at the course which 
she perceived her brother was pursuing, and 
she would have been much more distressed 
still, if she had known how bad Rodolphus 
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Rodolphus bound out. Hoe runs away 


was. But she did not know one half of his 
wickedness. 

At last Mrs. Linn was persuaded by her 
friends to bind Rodolphus out as an appren- 
tice to a man named Kerber, who lived ina 
town some miles distant from Francunia. 
Here Rodolphus grew worse instead of bet- 
ter. He got acquainted with other boys, more 
wicked than himself, and at last joined them 
in a plan of breaking into his master’s office 
one night and stealing some money.* Modol- 
phus was put into jail for this, but after some 
time was released. When he was released 
from jail, Beechnut went to bring him home. 
Rodolphus was, however, ashamed to come 
home, and so he left Beechnut in the night 
and ran away. Deechnut had to come home 
alone and tell Mrs. Linn and Ellen that Ro- 
dolphus had gone away, and that he did not 
know what had become of him. Ellen was 
almost broken-hearted when she heard these 
sorrowful tidings. 

Beechnut made a great many inquiries, to 
learn, if possible, where Rodolphus had gone, 


* A full account of the manner in which this crime was 
committed and the consequences of it, is given in the Fran 
tonia story entitled “ Rodolphus.” 
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but nothing could be discovered. Many 
thought that he had gone to some great city, to 
3eek employment there. Others said they 
presumed he had gone to sea, knowing that 
the sea was almost always the destiny of such 
boys in the end. Ellen herself formed no de- 
cided opinion as to where her brother had ac- 
tually gone, but she often imagined him roam- 
ing about the streets of some distant city in 
search of food, or huddling in a corner of 
some gloomy cellar at night, with other out- 
casts, as destitute and wretched as himself. 
When it stormed in the night, and Ellen 
woke up and heard the howling of the wind, 
and the beating of the rain upon the windows, 
she always feared that Rodolphus had gone 
to sea, and that he was then climbing to the 
top of some reeling and giddy mast, to furl 
the sail, or else that perhaps his vessel had 
been cast upon the rocks, and tnat the other 
sailors might be at that very moment dragging 
Rodolphus by a line pis ae the surf and 
breakers to the shore. 

One pleasant sunny morning in June, many 
months after Rodolphus had disappeared, 
Ellen went up among the recks to the spring to 
see Annie, who was washing one of her frocks 


~ 
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Annie and Ellen on the rocks. 5 The spring. 
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there. his spring was at a little distance 
from the house, and there was a very pretty 
path leading toit. The bank and the rocks 
behind the spring were covered with rich 
green moss and flowers, and there was a copse 
of trees above,—overhanging the water and 
_ shading and sheltering the spot. There was 
a large flat stone before the spring, for per: 
sons to stand upon, to dip the water up. 
When Ellen first came home, Annie used to 
like very much to play at this spring, and 
also in the little stream which ran from it, 
but she often got her clothes wet and dirty, 
and so at length her mother forbid her going 
there any more. This was a great disappoint- 
ment and privation to Annie, still she obeyed. 

Now it was the custom with Ellen, when- 
ever there was any pleasure which Annie 
liked, but which she was forbidden to enjoy 
on account of some trouble or inconvenience 
to which other persons were subjected by it, 
immediately to consider whether she could 
net devise some means to separate the incon- 
venience from the pleasure, so as to allow 
Annie to enjoy the one, without subjecting 
her mother or any one else to the other. She 
accomplished this end very admirably in re- 
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spect to the spring, in the following manner, 
first obtaining her mother’s approval of the 
plan. — 

She made two plain brown linen frocks for 
Annie, and drove up two nails to hang them 
upon in the outer back-room. She then told 
Annie that whenever she wished to go and play 
at the spring, she must put on one of those 
frocks. With this frock on, she could play there 
as much as she pleased. She could dip up wa- 
ter from the spring, and build dams upon the 
brook, and make little walls and inclosures 
with stones, cementing them with mud instead 
of water; in a word, she might work in the 
spring and in the stream which flowed from 
it "just as much as she liked, and whenever the 
frock that she had on became soiled and mud- 
dy by her operations, she might put on the 
other, and then wash the soiled one in water 
from the spring. ; 

This arrangement pleased Annie very much 
indeed, not only on account of the perfect libet- 
ty which it afforded for playing at the spring, 
but also from the pleasure which she derived 
from washing her frocks from time to time, 
when she supposed they required it. In fact 
_ahe was so much interested in this operation 
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that she changed and washed her frocks, the 
first week after Ellen made them for her, much 
oftener than was necessary. She had a large 
tin. basin, which being old and having a hele 
in the bottom, was useless for any other pur- 
pose, that served her for a tub, and she once 
asked her sister to let her have a kettle and a 
fire, that she might “ doz her frock,” as she 
said, as other clothes were boiled. But Ellen 
would not consent to this. She told Annie 
that it would not be safe for her to have a fire, 
for her frocks were made of linen, and they 
would thus very easily burn. Ellen prom- 
ised, however, that by and bye, when the cool 
weather came on, she would make her two 
woolen frocks, and that then if she would 
give up playing in the water, she might have 
the same unbounded liberty in playing with 
fire. | 
Tn fact,” said Ellen, ‘you can then take 
your choice every morning, whether you will 
have fire or water for your element of pleasure 
on that day, and then put a linen frock on for 
one, or a woolen frock for the other.” 
One morning, accordingly, as has been said, 
Ellen went up to the spring tosee Annie, who 
was there at play, and after seeing what Annie 
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was doing, and talking with her a little while, 
~ Ellen sat down upon a stone seat near by, and 
pegan to look around at the prospect. The 
house and the yard were below her, and be- 
yond was the gate leading to the road. On 
the other side of the road was the high bank, 
with a path leading down to the stream, and 
the water of the stream was flowing smoothly 
and beautifully along, between shores orna- 
mented in some places with picturesque rocks, 
and in others, with trees, whose long branches 
bung down and dipped into the water. 

At length Ellen, looking toward the gate, 
saw a strange boy standing there. - He was on 
the outside of the gate, and he attracted Ellen’s 
attention, by his singular demeanor. He 
seemed to be making some sort of gestures 
Ellen wondered what it meant. 

*“See that boy at the gate,” said Ellen, to 
Annie. ‘ What is he doing ?” 
_ “Fe is beckoning for us to go ther e,” said 
Annie. “Let us go and see what he wants.” 

Just then, the boy called out, in aloud voice, 

‘i want you to come here.” 

“1 will go,” said Ellen, ‘and see what he 
wants.”’ So Ellen went down to the gate, to 
see the boy. 
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IIe was a very ragged and rough-looking 
boy. Ellen had never seen him before. As 
soon as Ellen came near enough to be heard, 
he said: 

*‘Rodolphus wants you to come down and 
see him, at the old school-house bridge, this 
afternoon. He says you must not tell any body, 
and you must come alone, or else you won’t 
find him.” | 

So saying, the boy turned around and ran 
down the road, as fast as he could go. Ellen 
called aloud to him to stop, as she wished very 
much to ask him what it all meant, but he 
would not stop. He very soon came to a turn 
in the road, and disappeared. 

The old school-house bridge was a small 
log bridge, in a dell, near a place where there 
had once been a school-house, though the 
building had long since disappeared. The 
name, however, as is usual with names, was 
retained after the cause in which it originated 
had ceased to exist. Ellen gathered from the 
boy’s message, that Rodolphus was lurking 
near that bridge, and the first impulse of her 
joy, was, to go and tell her mother the good 
news of the boy’s return. She then recollect- 
ed the injunction that she was not to tell any 
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one, and was to go alone, or else that she. 
would not find him. She was afraid, there- 
fore, to tell her mother, for fear that if she did 
30, Rodolphus might run away again. She 
determined, therefore, to say nothing about 
what she had learned, but to go that after- 
noon alone, and see if she could find her 
brother. 

She walked slowly and thoughtfully back 
to the house. Annie called out to her to come 
up again, on the rocks. 

** No,” said Ellen, ‘‘I must go in, now.” 

‘What did that boy want of you?” asked 
Annie. fae 

‘s That boy ?” repeated Ellen. 

** Yes,”’ said Annie. 

“Did you see him run away?’ asked 
Ellen. 

*“* Yes,” said Annie. 

*¢ How fast he ran,” said Ellen. 

“‘'Yes,” said Annie. ‘ Heran very fast in 
deed.” | 

So Ellen went into the house. 


Ellen was very impatient to have the after- 
noon come. At dinner she asked her motaer 
if she would allow her to go and take a walk 


“= 
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Ellen decides to go alone. ; She sets out upon her walk. 


when her work was done. Her mother readily 
consented. Annie asked Ellen to let her go too. 
Ellen said she would consider and tell her by 
and by. Afterward when she was alone with 
Annie she said, 

*¢ Annie, you know you asked me if you 
might go with me this afternoon.” 

** Yes,” said Annie, “I should like to go 
very roti a 

*“*T have decided,” said Ellen, ‘ that I can 
not take you a me to-day. I must go 
alone.” 

Annie looked disappointed, but she did not 
reply. She had learned by this time very 
effectually, that when Ellen refused, she re- 
fused finally, and accordingly when Ellen 
once gave a decision she was well aware that 
it would be useless to say any thing more. — 

It was about three o’clock when Ellen got 
ready to set out upon her walk. She was 
afraid that her mother or Annie might ask her 
some questions about where she was going, 
and to avoid this, she managed when she was 
all ready, to slip out quietly, and without 
being observed. She went out through the 
great gate to the road, and taking a little path 
which led along a grassy bank that formed 
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the side of the road, she went on in the direc- 
tion toward the old school-house bridge,—her 
lieart bounding and palpitating with excite- 
ment and hope all the way. 

H 
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Eten walked along with rapid steps, to- 
wards the place to which she had been directed, 
and met with no adventures on the way, ex- 
cept such little incidents as usually occurred to 
her when taking a walk. For instance, at one 
place she saw alittle child sitting on a log 
near a small farm-house, which stood by the 
side of the road, at some distance before her. 
Ellen immediately began to gather flowers 
from the banks on each side of the way as she 
walked along, without, however, stopping even 
a moment to do so, and thus made up in two 
or three minutes quite a pretty bouquet. She 
then contrived to tie up the bouquet by means 
of a long stem of grass, which she wound 
around and around the stems of the flowers, 
thus using it fora string. The bouquet was 
finished just as Ellen came opposite to the 
little girl, and Ellen gave it to her as she 
passed, saying, 
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‘“‘ Here are some flowers for you, Jenny.” 


Jenny said nothing, but took the flowers 
very eagerly, with an expression of great sur. 
prise and pleasure upon her countenance, and 
ran in to show them to her mother. 

A little farther along Ellen saw a cow stand 
ing at a trough before a pump, which was by 
the road-side, between a house and a barn. 
The cow looked as if she wished for some- 
thing to drink, but there was no water. 

“ You want some water, I know,” said 
Ellen, speaking to the cow, “and I will stop 
and sel Site some, although I am in a 
hurry.” 

So. she pumped the trough full of water 
and then went on, leaving the cow drinking. 

ca § suppose you would Gat me for that af 
you knew how,” said Ellen, as she went 
away. 

The cow took no notice of what Ellen said, 
_ but went on drinking. 

A little farther Ellen found a boy not more 
than three years old, who had strayed away a 
short distance from hits house, and now could 
not get back on account of two geese which 
were walking about in the road, directly in 
his way. Every time the child attempted to 
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go home, the geese would thrust out their long 
necks and hiss at him. The poor child seemed 
very much frightened and was crying, not 
knowing what to do. Ellen took hold of his 
hand, and driving the geese away led him on 
till he was safe past the danger, and then left 
him toddling along up the path which I to 
his mother’s door. 

When the boy reached the broad, flat stone, 
which served for a door-step at the house 
where he lived, he stopped, and turning round, 
he looked at Ellen with a smile of pleasure. 

After meeting with a variety of incidents 
like these, Ellen at last drew near to the 
bridge. There was a deep descent in the road 
leading down to the bridge, with rocks and 
thickets of trees on either hand. The road 
was winding at this place, and Ellen went 
half-way Baie the hill before she came in 
sight of the bridge. Just as she began to get 
a glimpse of it, ee heard a voice behind her 
calling, 

*¢ Killen !” 

She looked round, and presently spied, in a 
thicket upon one side of the road, and almost 
concealed among the bushes, the head of a 
boy. She immediately recognized the face ag 
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THE RENDEZVCUS. 


that of Rodolphus, and she turned and ran 
eagerly up the path to the place where her 
brother was concealed. 

“‘Rodolphus!” said she. ‘‘ How glad Lam 
to see you. Where Aave you been all thia 
long time ?” 

Rodolphus hung his head, and looked very 
inuch ashamed. He might well be ashamed, 
for he was in a very forlorn and miserable 
plight, His cap was torn almost to pieces, 
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His clothes were ragged, and his bare feet 
were wounded and swollen with the hard usage 
they had endured in the long journeys which 
he had performed, in getting back so near ta 
his home. 

Ellen pitied her. poor brother very much, 
and uttered many expressions of compassion 
and love for, him. She asked him a great 
many questions, but Rodolphus seemed very 
little inclined toanswer them. Ellen proposed 
that he should go home with her, but Ro- 
dolphus refused to dothis. He had not come 
back, he said, to go home; but as Ellen was 
the only friend he had in the world, he had 
come back to ask her if she would not give 
him some money. : 

“Why, Rodolphus, dear,” said Ellen, as 
have not got any money.” 

‘You can get some,” said Rodolphus. 

‘“‘ How can I get any?’ said Ellen. - 

“Why—I don’t. know,” said Rodolphus ; 
“ you can contrive some way, know. Beech- 
nut would give you some, I suppose, if you 
were to ask him.” i 

Ellen thought that this couldnotbe. But as 
she could not endure to refuse Rodolphus any 
request that he might make, she said nothing. 
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*¢ Perhaps mother would give you some,” 
she added, after a pause. 

*“¢ No,” cand Rodolphus, “ mother must not 
know any thiny about it.” 

Ellen urged Rodolphus to go home with 
her, saying, that his mother would receive 
him kindly, and forgive all that he had done 
that was wrong, and treat him just asif he 
had always been a good boy. But Rodolphus 
declared that he never could go home again. 
All the boys in the town, he knew, would 
laugh at him, and he should never have any 
peace or comfort. Besides, he said, his clothes 
were all worn out, and he was ashamed to be 
seen. 

All this was so true, that Ellen had nota 
word to say, in reply to it. She, however, 
begged that Rodolphus would come home for 
at least that night. ‘You can come after 
dark,” said she, “‘and nobody will soe you.” 

“No,” said Rodolphus. 

“But what will you do?” asked Ellen. 
“ Where will you sleep?” 

“Tn the old mill,” said Rodolphus, ‘: where 
1 did last night.” 

“In the old mill,” repeated Ellen. “ Where 
is that ?” 
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“Tt is down the brook a little way,” said 
Rodol phus. 

‘Go with me, and show me where it is,” said 
Killen. 

Rodolphus consented to this proposal, and 
he and Ellen went along together. Just be- 
low the bridge they climbed through a gap in 
the wall, and following a little path, they 
plunged into a thick mass of trees and shrub- 
bery, which led down into a lonely dell. The 
path soon disappeared, but Rodolphus found 
his way without it, along the bank of the 
brook, sometimes over rocks, and sometimes 
through tangled thickets, until at last he came 
to a small and dilapidated building, which 
was once a mill. There were the ruins of a 
dam near it, extending across the bed of the 
stream. Rodolphus led the way into the mill, 
and there, in a dark corner, on the lower floor, 
where the mill was built into the side of the 
hill, Rodolphus pointed to a heap of old shav- 
ings, which he had arranged so as to make a 
zort of bed, and said, “There! I aan there, 
and it is a very good ate $4 

Ellen looked at the shavings with a sort of 
shudder. 

‘Oh Rodolphusg!”’ she exclaimed, «do come 
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home. Don’t stay and sleep in such a dread- 
ful place as this.” 

*¢ Tt is not a dreadful place at all,” said Ro- 
dolphus. ‘ Pve slept in a worse plies than 
that, many and many’s the time.” 

Ellen sat down upon a stone which was ly 
ing there,—one which had formerly been a 
part of the wall,—and resting her elbows upon 
her knees, she buried her face in her hands, 
apparently in a state of great anxiety and 
distress. She knew not what to do. 

On reflection, however, she was soon con- 
vinced that the proper course for her to pur- 
sue, and the only one in fact which promised 
any hope for her of saving her brother, was 
not to insist in the first instance on Rodol- 
phus’s doing what she wished, but to help 
him so far as she could in doing what he him- 
self wished to do.. She thought too that for 
- her to seem so anxious and unhappy about 
him, would only tend to discourage and dis- 
--hearten him, and drive him the sooner away. 
So she rose from her attitude of distress and 
despair, determined to do what she could to 
cheer Rodolphus by taking as favorable a 
view as possible of his condition, ard helping 
him so far as was in her power. 
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* Well,” said she, looking again at the bed, 
‘Sit is not so bad after all, as sleeping entire- 
ly out of doors. And what shall you do for 
supper?” 

““T don’t know,” said Rodolphus, shaking 
his head despondingly. 

*¢ T will go home and bring you some,” said 
Ellen, ‘if you will let me tell mother that 
you are here.” 

‘‘ Why can’t you bring me some without 
telling mother ?”’ said Rodolphus. 

‘‘ Because,” replied Ellen, ‘she would ask 
- me where I was going. I can’t come away 
again this afternoon without letting her know.” 

‘¢ You must not let her know,’’ said Rodol- 
phus, “on any account. I would rather go 
without my supper.” 

“Could not you send. me some supper ?” 
asked Rodolphus again, after a short pause. 

‘“¢ Who could I send ?” asked Ellen. 

“IT suppose I could get Filp to go and 
bring it,”? said Rodolphus. 

Who is Filp ?” asked Ellen. 

‘He is the boy that went to tell youn to 
come here,” replied Rodolphus. 

*‘ Where does he live?” asked Ellen. 

“Twill find him,’ said Rodolphus, “ and 
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send him for the supper. You can do it up 
in a paper, and put it behind the stone wall 
at the corner of the garden, and I will send 
him to get it.” 

*¢' Well,” said Ellen, ‘“‘ I will, and then to- 
morrow morning I will come and see you my- 
self very early, and bring you some break- 
fast.” 

‘© Well,” said Rodolphus, “I wish you 
would do that. And what about the money?” 

“JT will think about that,” said Ellen, 
“and see what I can do; but Iam afraid I 
can not get you any.” 

“You must get me some,” said Rodolphus, 
despairingly, ‘or I don’t know what I shall do.” 

“Tf you would let me tell Beechnut that 
you are here,” said Ellen. 

*¢ No,” said Rodolphus, ‘you must not tell 
any living soul. Beechnut would want to 
come and see me, and I could not bear to see 
him.” | 
“ Well,” said Ellen, “I will not tell any 
body, and I will come here, if I can, very 
early to-morrow morning. I can bring a 
needle and a thread, too, and mend your 
clothes, if you like, so as at least to make 
them better than they are now.” 
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Shoes and stockings. Ellen’s will not do. 


Rodolphus said that he should like to have 
Ellen do that very much, for his clothes were 
30 ragged that he was ashamed to be seen. 
Ellen said also that she wished that she could 
bring him some stockings and shoes,—-but 
she did not know how she could get any. In 
saying this, she put out her little foot and 
looked at it, adding, 

‘“‘T suppose that mine would be a great deal 
too small.” ' 

“Yes,” said Rodolphus. “ they would not 
do.” . 
Pretty soon after this, Ellen took a kind but 
rather melancholy leave of her brother, and set 
outon herreturn home. Her mind was much 
perplexed on the way, to determine how she 
should proceed to obtain food for Rodolphus’ 
supper. She knew that she could very easily 
take it from some of the closets in her moth- 
er’s house without its being missed at all, but 
she doubted whether she had any right to do 
so. Every thing in the house belonged to her 
mother, she knew very well; and she felt that. 
she had no right to take any thing away with- 
out her leave. 

** And yet,” said she to herself, “if mother 
knew just what the case was, I ain sure she 
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Ellen’s deliberations. A difficult question. . Ellen’s decision. 


would wish me to take any thing that I could 
find. I am perfectly sure she would; and 
since I can not tell her, ought I not to do wha 
I am so certain she would wish that I shoule 
do, if she only knew?” 

_ This was a very difficult question for Ellen 
to decide. 

She finally concluded, however, that she 
would not incur any risk of acting dishon- 
estly, but would ask her mother’s permission 
to take the food. She thought it very proba. 
ble, however, that her mother would allow 
her to take it, without requiring her to say 
definitely for whom it was intended. 

Accordingly, as soon as she reached home, 
she looked for her mother. She found her 
sitting at a window in a back-room, sewing. 
Ellen did not go into the room, as she did not 
wish to afford any opportunity for conversa- 
tion. So she opened the door a little way, 
and looked in, as if she were in haste, and said, 

“Mother, may I get something to eat, out 
of the closet, to give to a poor boy ?” 

_ Yes,” said her mother, “‘as much as you 
please.” | 

So Ellen hastily shut the door again and 
went to the closeé. 
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Ellen gets her basket. She fills it. Filp comes for it. 


‘‘ Now,”’ said she, ‘‘the first thing is to get 
down my raspberry-basket.” 

So she stepped up upon Annie’s ladder, and 
reaching the topmost shelf over the place 
where Annie had her prison, she pushed the 
curtain aside, and there found the basket in 
its proper place. This basket was of just the 
right size for her purpose, and it had a handle 
convenient for carrying it. Ellen took it down 
and then proceeded to fill it. She put in at 
the bottom a small mince-pie, one which she 
had made for Annie, then two large biscuits 
cut open and spread with butter, then a piece 
of cheese, and finally upon the top, a bottle 
of milk. She covered the whole with a paper, 
and tied the paper round the basket with a 
string. When all was ready, she carried it 
out into the garden and. put it behind the 
stone-wall, in the place which had been agreed 
upon between her and Rodolphus. She then 
went into the house, and had the satisfaction 
a few minutes afterward of seeing Filp come 
to the place and begin to look about among 
the rocks and bushes. After a short search 
he found the basket, took it and went 
away. aoe 

Ellen had a great desire to go out and 
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Ellen prepares Rodolphus’s breakfast. 


epeak to Filp, in order to enjoin it upon him » 
to carry the basket with great care, and not 
to stop to play by the way, or to answer any 
questions which other boys might ask him in 
respect to what he was carrying. But she 
thought it would not be prudent to do so. 
Ellen determined to go and see her brother 
early the next morning. She often went out 
to take a walk before breakfast, and she 
thought, therefore, that her going at that time 
would not attract any evecial attention. She 
rose very early, and was careful not to awaken 
Annie. She prepared a xew supply of pro- 
visions for Rodolphus’s breakfast and wrapped 
them up carefully in a paper. Ske took down 
from a shelf a small pitcher wuich contained 
some coffee that she had made the night be- 
fore, and poured tke coffee inte a small tin- 
pail, and then added cream and sugar to it, 
until she had made it as near as possible te 
suit Rodolphus’s taste. The pai! was very 
small, being made to hold only about a pint 
There was a cover belonging to it. Tis cove: 
_ Ellen put on, in order to prevent the cortee 
from being spilled by the motion of welkicg 
She next wrapped up some matches in a paper 
and put them in her pecket; also twe needles 
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She sets out on her morning walk. 


me 


and. some thread. 
When all was thus 
ready, she took her 
paper parcel in one 
hand and her tin-pail 
| in the other, and sal- 
6&2 lied forth. The sur 
was just rising. 
Ellen walked a 


“Sat having been able 
to complete her prep- 
arations and to get 

away from the house without being observed. 

She went on without meeting with any adven- 

ture, until she reached the bridge whereshe had 

met Rodolphus the day before. She could not, 

however, go down from this bridge to the mill, 

by the path through the woods which Rodol- 

phus had taken, on account of the dew. So 
she went round by an old cart-road through 
the woods. The route by this road was some- 

what circuitous, but following it patiently E]- 

len at length reached the neighborhood of 

the mill. She proceeded cautiously at last, 
and peeped out through the thicket when the 
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mill came into view, in order to be sure that 
all was safe. 

After reconnoitring the ground in this man- 
ner for a few minutes and seeing no one, 
Ellen crept cautiously forth from the thicket; 
and went round to the lower side of the mill, 
where the opening was which led to the place 
which Rodolphus had chosen for his retreat. 
She entered stealthily. -Rodolphus was lying 
upon his bed of shavings fast asleep. 

‘ Poor boy,” said Ellen, ina msn S “how 
tired he is!” 

She stood looking at him a few minutes, and 
then said, 

fer alk go and warm his coffee for him, 
and perhaps by that time he will wake up.” 

So Ellen put down the paper which contain- 
ed Rodolphus’ breakfast, upon a stone near 
him, and went out of the, mill, carrying the 
tin pail in her hand. She aA ent together 
a number of dry sticks, and placed them upon 
a flat stone near the water, and then striking 
a light with one of her matches, she kindled 
a fire. As soon as the fire began to burn she 

collected several more sticks of wood, and put 
_ them upon it. She took care only to put on 
small sticks, such as would burn to coals very 

I 
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‘Ellen pities her brother. - She attempts to mend his cluthes, 


soon, for she intended to wait until the fire had 
burned entirely down, before putting on the 
coffee to be warmed, since she had nothing but 
the pail itself to warm the coffee in, and she 
knew very well that the pail would be smoked 
or burned upon the under side, if she were to 
put it on the fire while any thing like flame 
continued. 

While the fire was burning, Ellen went 
back tosee Rodolphus. She found him sleep- 
ing soundly, as before. As she looked upon 
him lying in his ragged clothes, upon his rude 
and uncomfortable bed, she pitied him more 
than ever. 

“T wish he would come home,” said Ellen 
to herself, “‘and Jet mother and me take care 
of him, and make him some new clothes. Or 
I wish he would let me tell Beechnut that he 
is here.” 

‘‘ But perhaps [can mend some of his clothes 
for him, without waking him up,” she added. 

So she kneeled down as gently and noise. 
lessly as possible, on the shavings, by Ro- 
dolphus’s side, and taking out her needle 
and thread, she began to draw together and 
sew up such rents and tatters in his clothes, 
as were accessible. She worked patiently 
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Ellen warms her coffee upon the fire. 
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at this task, for a quarter of an hour. She 
then rose, and crept softly out, to examine her 
fire. Ithad burnt nearly down. Ellen pulled 
away such sticks as were not perfectly con- 
sumed, and thus she had a fine bed of glowing 
embers. She put three stones in among these 
embers, to form a support, and then carefully 
set the pail upon them, to warm the coffee. 
While the coffee was warming, she sat down 
upon a large flat stone, that was near, and 
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She gives Rodolphus the coffee to drink. 


watched the bubbles on the surface of the 
brook, as they ran swiftly by. 

At length, when she found that the coffee 
was warm enough, which she did, by putting 
her hand against the side of the pail, she took 
it off from the fire, and carried it into the 
mill. 

She advanced to Rodolphus’s bedside, and 
then turning the handle of the pail over to one 
side, she took off the cover. A little cloud of 
steam rose up immediately from the surface 
of the coffee. i | 

‘‘ Now,” said Ellen to herself, ‘‘ I must wake 
him up, and give him.a drink.” 

So she took the pail in her hand, and kneel- 
ing down by the side of Rodolphus, she put 
her hand under his head to lift him aR) say- 
ing, at. the same time, 

*‘Rodolphus! Rodolphus! here is some cof- 
fee for you.” | 

Rodolphus raised himself suddenly, in an- 
swer to this call, opened his eyes, looking, at 
first, a little wild. He gazed earnestly a mo- 
ment in Ellen’s face, and then put his lips to 
the margin of the pail, as Ellen held it before 
him, and began to drink. He drank away, 
long and eagerly, until the last drop which the 
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A surprise. Beechnut’s exclamation, 


pail contained, was gone. Then he looked up 
into Ellen’s face again, for a moment, with a 
smile, and said, ‘‘ That’s good coffee,” and im- 
mediately lay down, as if he were going to 
sleep again. Just at this instant, however, 
Elien heard a sound at the opening in the 
wall, where she had come in. She turned, 
and to her great astonishment, saw Beechnut 
coming in. Hecame in very softly, and hold- 
‘ing up his hand, he said, in a whisper, 

“Wush! All safe! Nobody knows that 
you are here.” 3 
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Rodolphus reproaches Ellen. The conversation. 


Cnartrer VII. 
Tae REtTURN. 


Tur alarm which Rodolphus would have 
-felt at seeing Beechnut come so suddenly upon 
his place of retreat, was very much diminish- 
ed by the words which Beechnut spoke, and 
also by his manner of coming in, which pro- 
claimed so distinctly that he came as a friend 
and not asan enemy. Still Rodolphus look- 
ed distressed, and turned his face away, say- 
ing at the same time in a desponding tone, 

‘You promised, Ellen, that you would not 
tell him any thing about it.” 

“T did not tell him,” said Ellen, “and I 
am sure I do not know how he found out that 
you were here.” | 

“Never mind that now,” said Beechnut. 
“Twili tell you all about it some day. But 
you are perfectly safe. I don’t believe there 
is another person in town that knows it, except 
Ellen and I. I am very glad you have come 
home.” 
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beechnut’s conversation with Rodolphus. 


By this time Rodolphus had raised himself 
up and was sitting upright upon his bed of 
shavings. 

“ But I have not come home,” said Rodol 
phus. ‘ [am not going home at all.” 

‘What then ?” said Beechnut. “ Whatare 
you going to do?” 

Rodolphus was silent. 

‘“¢'Tell me,” said Beechnut, ‘and then lL 
will help you do it.” 

“Will you truly ?” said Rodolphus. 

“Yes,” said Beechnut, ‘if I can in con- 
science.” 

“Well,” said Rodolphus, “I want to get 
some money to fit me out, and then go to sea.” 

“That is a good plan,” said Beechnut, “or 
at least there might be plans a great deal 
worse. I have known first-rate men that be- 
gan life by going to sea. You are rather 
young yet,—-but then you are a smart boy for 
your age, and would do as well as many boys 
that are two yearsolder. I will tell you what 
to do. Go home with Ellen and stay at home 
a week or ten days. In that time you can 
think of the matter and we can talk it over. 
Perhaps you will think of s)me other plan 
that you will like beter.” 
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Rodolphus’s plans, Beechnut makes a promise. 


“No,” said Rodolphus, “‘I am fully deter- 
mined to go to sea.” 

“Well,” said Beechnut, “I do not know 
but going to sea will be the best plan, and I 
_ promise you, if you will go home and stay a 
week or two, and if you then finally conclude 
that that is the best thing that you can do, 
Ellen and I will help you all we can to carry 
it into effect. Won’t we, Ellen ?” 

Ellen hesitated a moment and then answer- 
ed timidly, “Yes.” 

‘Will you verily and truly?’ said Rodol- 
phus. . 

“ Yes,” replied Beechnut. “TI will verily 
and truly. I promise you, and you know me 
enough to know that when I promise, I keep 
my word. The fact is, I hope you will con- 
clude not to go to sea, for I think you can do 
better at home, but if you are determined to 
go, I want you to go the right way, not the 
wrong way.” 

‘How do you mean ?” asked Rodolphus. 

“Why the right way,” said Beechnut, 
‘“Swould be for you to go home with Ellen this 
morning. Then let her and your mother fit 
you up with comfortable clothes. Let it be 
known about the village that you have come 
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The right way to go to sea. . 


home, and show yourself to your nuother’s 
friends like an honest boy, who is not in- 
tending to do any thing to be ashamed of. 
Tel! the people, if you please, that you are go: 
ing tosea. Then when yon have got a good 
comfortable outfit, and the time comes, let me 
go with you to the port and help you get.a 
good berth. In this way you will go to sea 
like a man, and stand some chance to do 
yourself credit. You will think of home too, 
while you are gone, with satisfaction and 
pleasure, and the people will think of you, 
and be glad to hear from you whenever you 
get a chance to write to your mother.” 

** But I am ashamed to go home,” said Ito- 
dolphus, “‘ Iam ashamed to be seen by any 
body.” 

“ There is no occasion to be ashamed,” said 
Beechnut, “that is, if you are going to be a 
good boy now, henceforth. It is true that 
you got into bad company and into a bad way 
at Iiburgh; but then many a boy has com- 
mitted as great faults as you ever did, and 
yet afterward turned out an excellent fret 

* But then Tran away,” said Rodolphus. 

“Yes,” said Beechnut, “and that is the 
very thing that I don’t want you to do again 
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Beechnut encourages Rodolphus. Running away. 


If you come home, and show yourself there 
openly and honestly like a man, and behave 
well from this time, people will soon forget 
all the bad. Why, Dr. Franklin ran away 
from home when he was a boy,—but he after- 
ward behaved well, and became one of the 
sreatest men in yale ICR. "2, +) 

This kind of talk, and the cheerful and ani- 
mated tone in which Beechnut spoke, encour- 
aged Rodolphus very much. He began to 
think that Beechnut was right, and that per- 
haps it would be better for him to go boldly 
home and remain at Franconia for a week or 
two, and then go to sea, if he went at all, in 
an open and honest manner. But then all at 
once he thought that perhaps his mother 
would absolutely refuse her consent to his go- 
ing on any terms, if she were to know any 
thing about his plan. It seemed, therefore, 
not safe for him to put himself into her 
power. 

“Td better not go home,” said he, after a 
short pause. “If I do, anor will never let 
me go to sea, 1 am sure.’ 

“Suppose she does not consent, ” said 
Beechnut; “‘you can run away Caibaul her 
consent as easily then as you can now. And 
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Rodolphus consents to go home. His breakfast. 


it is just as wrong to go without her leave 
now, as it would be after you had been at 
liome a week.” 

Rodojphus looked sneenle P 

* Do go home, Rodolphus,” said Ellen. 

“Well,” said Rodolphus,. “I will. You gu 
home first, and tell mother that I am com- 
ing.” 

“Yes, Ellen,” said Beechnut, “that will 
be a good plan, and I will stay here and come 
along with Rodolphus in half an hour.” 

Rodolphus hesitatingly consented to this 
arrangement. He ate the breakfast which 
- Ellen had brought him, and while he was eat- 
ing it, Ellen, kneeling by his side, finished 
mending his clothes, so far as she could, with 
the limited facilities then at her command. 
At last Ellen said that she would go. So she 
took the little tin pail in her hand and walk- 
ed along. As she went away Beechnut said 
that he and Rodolphus would follow in about 
half an hour, and that in the mean time slie 
must tell her mother that Rodolphus was com- 
ing home. 

When Ellen had gone, Beechnut recom- 
mended to Rodolphus to come and bathe his 
feet in the brook, and wash his face and 
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Beechnut’s reflections. The two ways. _ Beechnut’s way. 


hands; and while Rodolphus was doing so, 
he talked with him continually in a good-na- 
tured and cheerful tone, just as if nothing ex- 
traordinary had happened. It was his plan 
in fact to endeavor to make Rodolphus feel 

as much at his ease as possible, just as if he 
had never been away. 

“Some people,” said he to lessee when 
he was following Ellen along that morning on 
the way to the old mill,—“some people I 
suppose would think that the best way to re- 
claim such a boy would be to talk to him 
about the wickedness of his past course of 
life,—his undutifulness and ingratitude to his 
mother, and tell him how his going on in such . 
evil courses will break his sister’s heart and 
his mother’s, and finally perhaps bring him to 
the gallows,—and so try to persuade him to 
resolve on leading a new life. This, I sup 
pose, is what some people would say was the 
way ;—and it may be, for aught I know, a 
very good way. But it is not my way. I 
shall try to make him forget all that, just as 
quick as I can. I shall try, too, to fill his 
mind with new thoughts, just as full as I can, 
so that there shall not be any room in it for 
his old wickedness.” 
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Beechnut cheers Rodolphus. — His secret. Filp. 


So while Rodolphus was at the brook, sit- 
ting on a flat stone by the side of the water, 
and bathing his feet, his face, and his hands 
Beechnut ‘stood by him talking with him in 
free and good-natured manner, which soothed 
and comforted Rodolphus’s mind more than 
one would have imagined possible. In fact 
Rodolphus began quite to recover his usual 
spirits, and soon took part in the conversation 
with Beechnut very cheerfully. 

*‘ But, Beechnut,” said he, at length, ‘‘ how 
did you know that I was here? Did not 
Ellen tell you ?” 

“No,” said Beechnut, “I had not seen 
Ellen at all since you came, until I saw her 
with you in the mill.” 

‘Then did Filp tell you?’ asked Rodol- 
phus. } 

“No,” replied Beechnut, “I did not know 
that Filp knew any thing about it.” 

“Then, how did you find out?” asked Ro- 
dolphus. | 

“JT can’t tell you, now,” sal Beechnut. 
KTSisasecret. I will tell you, however, some 
time or other.” ; } 

“ Ah, tell me now,” said Rodolphus. — 

“No,” said Beechnut.. “It is a great secret, 
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and I can’t tell you now ;—but I will tell you 
to-night, after tea, if you will come over to 
Mrs. Henry’s, and see me.” 

By this time, Rodolphus was ready to go, 
and the two boys sauntered slowly along to- 
gether up the brook, by the path which led 
through the thickets. Rodolphus would have 
dreaded going home very much indeed, if 
Beechnut had left him any time to think of it. 
But he talked to him continually all the way, 
and so occupied and amused his mind that he 
had no opportunity for any sad reflections. 

“There is one thing very favorable for 
you,” said Beechnut, ij in coming home just. 
at this time.” | 

‘“‘ What is that?’ said Rodolphus. 

“Why, it is just haying time,” replied 
Beechnut, “‘ and it will be very easy for you 
to get work. You can earn thirty or forty 
cents a day, and that in a fortnight will give 
you considerable money for your outfit, if you 
finally conclude to go to sea. I suppese your 
mother can make your clothes for you. Only 
perhaps,” he added, “‘she may have to Splens 
some money in buying the stuff.” 

“T expect she has got stuff enough in the 
house,”’ said Raotphee 
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** Yes,” said Beechnut, “perhaps she has. 
You will have to buy a pair of shoes, at any 
rate.” - 

* Yes,” said Rodolphus. 

‘“ And a cap,” said Beechnnt. 

** My sister, Ellen, can make me a cap,” 
said Rodolphus. 

“So she can,” said Beechnut. ‘“ All you 
will want money for, will be to buy a pair 
of shoes. You can earn money enough for 
that in three days. Your mother would 
buy shoes and give them to you, I have no 
doubt, but you would feel a better satisfaction 
in earning them yourself. Besides you have 
got so large and strong now, you can earn such 
things, very easily. Itis not as if you werea 
small boy.” 

These words of Beechnut seemed to give 
Rodolphus new strength and courage. He re- 
solved that he would, at all events, earn the 
money for his shoes, himself, and not depend 
upon his mother for them. 

“‘T wish you would come and help us make 
nay at Mrs. Henry’s,” said Beechnut. “I 
think Mrs. Henry would be glad to have you. 
[f you will come, I will ask her.” 

“Well,” said Rodolphus. 
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Beechnut makes Rodolphus a proposal. 


“She might allow you thirty cents a day, at 
first,’’. said Beechnut, ‘and pay you three 
days inadvance. That will be enough to buy 
a pair of shoes. Can you mow?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” said Rodolphus. ‘I never 
tried.” | , 

“7 think you can mow,” said Beechnut—- 
‘say with rather a light scythe.” 

Talking thus on cheerful and agreeable 
topics, Beechnut beguiled the way, as he and 
Rodolphus walked along, taking care, always, 
to lead Rodolphus’s mind forward to the future, 
and never back upon the past. At length they 
began to draw near the house. Before they 
came in sight of it, however, Beechnut took 
the measure of Rodolphus’s foot, with a string. 

‘J will see,” said he, ‘if Mrs. Henry will 
hire you to come and help us, in the haying, 
and if she will, I will buy you a pair of shoes, 
for the first three days’ work, and have them 
ready this evening, when youcome. You will 
find me in the shop, getting out the haying 
tools.” : 

“ Well,” said Rodolphus, ‘I will come.’ 

At length, they arrived to the great gate 
which led to the house where Mrs. Linn lived. 
Rodolphus turned in at the gate, and went te 
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Rejoicing at Mrs. Linn’s. Beechnut and Mrs. Henry. 


the house, while Beechnut proceeded on the 
road toward Mrs. Henry’s. 

Of course, there was great rejoicing at Mrs. 
Linn’s, when Rodolphus arrived. Mrs. Linn, 
herself, was almost transported with delight, 
and Annie ran capering about the house, clap- 
ping her hands, and manifesting the greatest 
joy. She and Ellen led Rodolpins all over 
the house, to show him the improvements 
which had been made. In fact, the house was 
so much changed, through the influence of the 
improved methods of housekeeping, which 
Ellen had introduced, that Rodolphus could 
scarcely believe that it was the same place. 

In the mean time, Beechnut, when he 
reached home, went immediately to Mrs. 
Henry and informed her of Rtodolphus’s re- 
turn. He told her that he was very anxious 
to make a good boy of Rodolphus, if possible, 
and he asked her if she should be willing to 
hire him a little while to help in the hay- 
making, by way of giving him a trial. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Henry.—‘ Only there is 
Alptonzo,” said she. ‘I should be sorry to 
nave him learn any evil from him.” 

“T thought of that,” said Beechnut, “but 
[ will take great care to prevent it, if possible.” 

K 
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“Very well,” said Mrs. Henry, “we will 
try it for a week. How much can he earn?” 

‘Why, I should like to have you autaorize 
me to give him forty cents a day,” said 
Beechnut, “and to pay three days in ad 
vance.” | | 

Mrs. Henry rose as Beechnut said this and 
went to a desk which stood in the room, and 
took out a purse. From the purse she took 
three half-dollars. She gave this money to 
Beechnut. 

“There,” said she, ‘there is fifty cents a- 
day for three days. At the end of the three 
days you can tell me how he succeeds, and 
perhaps I will hire him longer.” 

So Beechnut took the three half-dollars and 
went away. 

In the course of that afternoon Beechnut 
went to the village and bought a pair of 
shoes for Rodolphus. He measured them by 
means of the string with which he had meas- 
ured Rodolphus’s foot. The shoes cost ninety | 
cents. Of course, Beechnut had sixty cents 
left of Rodolphus’s three days’ wages ; that is, 
provided that Beechnut were to allow him the 
full amount which Mrs. Henry had authorized. 
Beechnut had not yet decided, however, how 
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much he should pay Rodolphus a-day for his 
work, | 

In the evening, after tea, Beechnut went 
out into the shop to take down the sythes, 
rakes and pitchforks for the hay-making, and 
to see that they were all in order for the work. 
Phonny and Malleville went with him. While 
Beechnut was arranging the tools, Phonny 
climbed up upon a work-bench and began to 
look at the various articles which were stored 
away on certain shelves, in that part of theshop. 
Whenever he found any thing which particu- 
larly attracted his attention, he would ask 
Beechnut’s leave to take it down. — 

“Oh, Malleville,” said he, ‘here is a pair 
of scales. May I take these scales down, 
Beechnut, and show them to Malleville ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Beechnut. | 

So Phony took the scales and handed them 
down to Malleville. 

“TIT expect Rodolphus Linn here, abbey. 
-- goon,” said Beechnut. 

ts Ah !? said Phonny, “has he got back ?” 

“*'Yes,” said Beechnut. ‘‘And when he 
comes, don’t ask him where he has been, or 
when he got back, but talk to him just as if 
he had not been away at all.” 
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‘YT will,” said Phonny. ‘Oh, Malleville,” 
he added, “here is a cannon-ball. May I 
take down this cannon-ball?”’ said Phonny. 

“ No,” said Beechnut. : 

‘“‘Here are some weights. I suppose they 
belong to the scales; may I take those 
down ?”’ 

‘You may take down the small ones,” said 
Beechnut, ‘but not the heavy ones. When 
Rodolphus comes, you may take down the 
cannon-ball if he will help you.” 

“Then I wish he would come quick,” said 
Phonny, ‘for I want to roll it on the floor.” 

Rodolphus did come very soon. The mo- 
ment that he appeared at the door, Phonny 
called out to him to come and take the ball. 
This Rodolphus did, and immediately after- 
ward helped Phonny and Malleville weigh 
some nails with the scales. Beechnut paid no 
attention to him all this time, but went on 
with his work. Of course, in a very short 
time, Rodolphus felt entirely at home. At 
last, when Phonny and Malleville had satis- 
fied themselves with playing with the scales 
and with the cannon-ball, Rodolphus helped 
Phonny put them back again, and then 
Zhonny and Malleville went out of the 
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shop, leaving Rodolphus and Beechnut there 
alone. — ; 

*¢ Now Rodolphus,” said Beechnut, “help 
me carry these tools into the barn and put 
them on the cart, so that they will be all rea. 
dy to go to the field in the morning.” 

Rodolphus came accordingly and helped tu 
carry the tools. 

‘“¢ Mrs. Henry,” said Beechnut, “ has given 
me leave to hire you for three save and I will 
give you forty cents a-day. I have got youa 
pair of shoes for ninety cents, so that at the 
end of the three days there will be thirty 
cents due you in money.” 

Beechnut had been authorized to pay Ro- 
dolphus fifty cents a-day, but he thought it 
best not to promise any more than forty cents 
at the beginning. He was not quite certain 
that he would earn more than forty cents, 
and therefore did not at first engage to give 
him any more. 

“‘ Here the shoes are,” added Beechnut, ‘ 
put them up upon this shelf. I hope they 
are of the right size.” — 

_ As he sad this Beechnut showed Rodol- 
phus his shoes. Rodolphus put them on and 
found that they fitted him exactly. He said 
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nothiig while he was trying on his shoes, but 
after he had put them on, and tied thein up, 
he walked about a minute or two in them, in 
silence. 


THE SHOES, 


Then he looked up at Beechnut, and said in 


y. tone of great satisfaction, 
‘Well, Pll come.” 
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Tae field where Mrs. Ienry’s hay-makers 
commenced their work, on the day when Ro- 
dolphus began his engagement, was situated 
on the margin of the river. It was a broad 
and level field, with a wood on one side and 
the bank of the river on the other. Besides 
the wood which thus bordered the field, 
there were several detached groups of maples 
and elms, growing in different places. This 
field was a very pleasant place, either for 
work or for play. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, while 
Rodolphus was at. work, raking together the 
hay which had been mowed that morning, 
Phonny came down into the field to see what 
was going on. He found presented to his 
view, as he came in through the gate, a very 
animated and attractive scene. The whole 
surface of the field was covered with the 
grass that had been cut down in the morning, 
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This grass was only half dried, and the fra- 
grance which it emitted was very agreeable. 
The men were at work in various parts of the 
field, some turning the grass which had been 
cut, in order that it might dry on the other 
side, while others, in other places, were rak- 
ing it into winrows. Phonny went to the 
place where Rodolphus was at work. Beech- 
nut was near him. 

*¢ Rodolphus,” said Phonny, ‘Show much 
does Beechnut give you a-day for your 
work 2”? | 

“Thirty cents,” said Rodolphus. - | 

“Well, I wish he would hire me,” said 
Phonny, ‘‘at the same rate.” 

‘You are not as old as he is,”” said Beech- 
nut. . | 

“That is true,” said Phonny, ‘ but I can 
rake hay as well. It does not take much 
strength to rake hay, and if I have strength > 
ensugh for the work, that is all you want.” 

*¢ True,” said Beechnut. 

‘Then will you pay me thirty cents a day. 
if I will help you make hay ?’ 

‘J don’t think that you will have persei er- 
ance enough,” said Beechnut. ‘ Rodolphus 
works steadily all day like a man; but you 
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would get tired very soon and want to go 
away to play.” , 

** No,” said Phonny, “I will work steadily.” 

“Well,” said Beechnut, “you may go to 
work this afternoon. I willsee how much you 
do, and at night I will recommend to you 
mother, to pay you as much as I think you 
have earned.” 

Phonny seemed very well satisfied with this 
offer, and taking a rake which was leaning 
against a tree that stood near, he began to 
rake the hay. He worked very steadily for 
about ten minutes, and then began to be 

tired. 
_ “ Beechnut,” said he, “I think this rake is 
rather too large for me. May Igo out by 
the cart and get a smaller one?’ 

**'Yes,” said Beechnut. 

The cart, together with the oxen attached te 
t, was standing in a little grove of trees nea 
the bank of the river. The oxen had been 
driven in there on account of the shade. 
Phonny went to the place and began looking 
over the rakes that were there, with a view to 
selecting alight one. He found, however, that 
they were all very nearly of a size. He, never- 
theless, selected one; but he thought that be. 
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fore he went back to his work, he would sit 
down on the bank, and rest himself a little. 

The spot which Phonny had chosen for his 
seat, was on the bank of the river, near the. 
place where he was accustomed to go in a 
swimming. The river, at this point, was very 
convenient for this purpose, except that there 
was no good place to dive from. The bank 
itself was pretty high, and was well shaded 
with trees and shrubbery. ‘There was a little 
path, that led through these trees down to the 
water. Therr, was a pretty smooth beach be- 
low, formed of sand and pebble stones, and 
from this beach, the water gradually deepened 
out toward. the middle of the stream. At a 
short distance from the shore, the water was 
four or five feet deep, and yet there was 
nothing to serve for a wharf or pier, to dive 
from. 

Just above the place where the path ied 
down to-the water, there was an indentation in 
the shore, which formed a sort of cove or har- 
bor, where the boys sometimes kept a raft. 
which they used todive from. Butsuch a raft 
answered the purpose very imperfectly. In 
the first place, it was not stable enough when 
floating on the water, to afford a sufficient. 
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~ point of support to the feet of the divers, in 
taking their leap; and then, again, when the 
village boys were there, they would all climb. 
up upon the raft together, and finally break it 
to pieces, and then the pieces would, some of 
them at least, float off down the stream. Thus 
it was a source of continual trouble, to keep 
the raft in proper repair. 

** Now,” said Phonny, to himself, as he sat 
on the bank, and looked into the cool, deep 
water, jeirish: was floating quietly epee at a 

little Bisknes from the sahare; “if we only 
had some stones here, we might build a pier, 
to dive from.” 

A few minutes after this, he looked around, 
and called Rodolphus. 

Eesolpene !? said he. ‘Come here, a 
minute.” 

** No,” said Rodolphe, “Tam busy.” 

So Biiiiny sat a little while longer upon the 
bank of the river, and then he went back to 
the place where Beechnut and Rodolphus were 
working. Fis, 

“ Beechnut,” said he, when he came to the 

- place, ‘‘do you suppose we could find any 
large stones about here, so as to make a pier 
at our swimming place, to dive from?” 
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“No,” said Beechnut.' “I do not think we 

can.” 
» ‘* Besides,” said Rodolphus, “it would not 
do any good, for if you were to find the stones, 
and make a ree the village beys would pull 
it down. again.’ 

‘‘'We would not let them,” said Phonny. 

‘¢ How would you peivenit it??? asked Ro- 
dolphus. 

“ Why—lI don’t know,” said Phonny—hes- 
itatingly. In fact, it was not very obvious 
what plan could be devised, to pene the re- 
sult that Rodolphus feared. 

‘So there seem to be two difficulties in the 
way of the pier,” said Beechnut. ‘One is to 
make it, and the other is to keep it, after it is 
made.” | 

“Yes,” said Phonny. 

‘‘T think there might be a way contrived to 
make the pier,” said Beechnut. ‘There are 
no large stones about here, but I have read in 
books, that sometimes, in such places, people 
make a sort of artificial stone.” 

‘“* How?” asked Phonny. 

‘‘ By putting gravel into boxes and Bhrraleg 
replied Beechnut. ‘I believe that a box, fill- 
ed with sand and gravel, answers very wel! 
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fora stone. It is as solid, and as heavy as a 
stone, and if it is kept under water all the 
time, I don’t know but that it will last as long.” 

“Well,” said Phonny, “let us make our 
pier of boxes. Only,” added he, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “where shall we get our 
boxes ?” 

“We could manage that, I think,” said 
Beechnut; “but the greatest difficulty will be, 
_to protect the pier, after it is made.” 

“¢ Why, tell the boys that if they tear it 
down you will whip them,” said Phonny. 

“ No,” said Beechnut, “I know a better 
plan dian that.” 

‘‘ Watch it all the time,” said ay, 
“whenever the boys come down here to 
swim 2 

“No,” said Beechnut, “that would be a 
great deal of trouble.” 

‘¢ What is the plan, then ?” said Phonny. 

“To get the boys to help us build it,” said 
GBeechnut. 

Phonny reflected a moment upon this unex: 
pected answer, and then said, 

“¢ Do you think they would help us?” 

“ What do you think, Rodolphus ?” asked 
Beechnut. 
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“¢T don’t know,” said Rodelpins, “ perhaps 
they would. They all want a place to dive 
from. You might ask them and see.” 

“Well,” said Beechnut, “I wil’. Do they 
come here, Phonny, to go in a swimming 
every afternoon?” 

i as ”? said Phonny, ‘ every warm after- 
noon.” 

** About five o’clock ?” said Beechnut. 

“Yes,” said Phonny, ‘just as soon as they 
get out of school.” 

“Well,” said Beechnut, “when they come 
this afterncon let me know, and I will go 
down and see them about it.” 

“Yes,” said Phonny, “I will; and in the 
mean time I will go home, and look about the 
sheds and barns to see if I can find any 
boxes.” | 

Phonny accordingly went away, and when 
he was gone Beechnut told Rodolphus that 
he would commit to him the superintendence 
of the building of the pier, if the boys should 
conelude to undertake it. Rodolphus said at 
first that he did not know how to do it, 
Beechnut then explained to him the plan in > 
a very full and definite manner, and he prom- 
ised moreover to render Rodolphus any assist- 
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ance that he might require in the progress of 
the work. So Rodolphus consented to under- 
take it. 

About ten minutes past five o’clock, Phon- 
ny went to Beechnut to tell him that the boys 
were beginning-to come. 


“ Very well,” said Bessie “oo back - 


and tell them that when they come out of the 
water, I wish to have them wait on the bank 
all I come and see them. Tell them that I 
an going to talk with them about building a 
pier to dive from.” 

‘“¢ Yes,” said Phonny, ‘I will.” 

So Phonny went back to the bank.. Beech. 
nut and Rodolphus continued at their work in 
_ the field. In about half an hour they ob- 
served that the boys, as fast as they dressed 
themselves after leaving the water, came up 
to the top of the bank and took their seats 
there. At last Beechnut heard the voice of 
Phonny calling to him, 

“‘ Beechnut !”’ 

“ What ?” said Beechnut. 

“Come,” said Phonny. “We are ali 
ready.” 

Well,” said leceatetut to Rodolphus, “let 
us go. It will only take a few minutes te 
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make the plan, and then we will put off build- 
ing the pier until after we get through with 
our work.” 

The boys were somewhat it prikaded to see 
Rodolphus. They did not know before that 
he had returned. They would have been sur- 
prised to see him under any circumstances, 
but they were quite astonished to see him ap- 
pear suddenly thus in company with Beech- 
nut—coming with him from a mowing-field 
where the two had been at work together as 
if they were companions and friend! How- 
ever, this feeling of surprise was but.momen- 
tary, for the boys were too much interested 
in hearing what Beechnut was going to say to 
them about the pier, to pay much attention to 
the case of Rodolphus. © 

‘Now, boys,” said Beechnut, “I under- 
stand that some of you want to have a pier 
here to dive from. As many of you as are in 
favor of building such a pier, say, Ay.” 

Here a loud and universal shout of Ay 
rose into the air from the whole group of boys. 
One boy, in a blue cap, who had the reputa- 
tion of being an excellent diver, shouted Ay 
three times. 

“T have got a plan for polling it said 
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Beechnut, ‘‘and I have explained it all to Ro- 
dolphus. We can’t build it now, for Rodol- 
phus and I must go back to our haying. . 
But if you will come here at sunset and do 
exactly what Rodolphus says, you can build 
a pier in half an hour. As many of you as 
will come, say, Ay.” | 

Here there was another general shout of 
Ay. One boy, however, said, 

‘“T can’t come, Bavshiee T shall st to 
go after the cows.” 

‘Nor I,” said another boy. 

“No rinthowp? said Beechnut. ‘There will 
be enough, and those who can’t come shall 
own shares in it as well as the rest. As many 

of yonas can, may come here just about sunset.” 
~ $0 Beechnut and Rodolphus went back to 
the field, and the boys, after remaining a few 
minutes on the ground, talking about the 
project, and wondering how Beechnut was 
going to build the pier, gradually dispersed. 

The afternoon passed away and the sun de- 
scended obliquely toward the western horizon. 
At last, some time before the sun went down, 
the boys began to assemble. At length, the 
broad disk of the great luminary began to dip 

behind the outline of the distant monntain, 
Le, 
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and the last direct rays soon disappeared. 
Rodolphus then left Beechnut in the field, 
and proceeded toward the bank of the river. 
Beechnut remained in company with one or 
two other workmen to finish a winrow of hay 
and to collect the tools for the night. Rodol- 
phus had precise instructions from Beechnut 
what to do. He was to begin the work, and 
Beechnut himself was to come down in a short 
time to see how it went on... 
_ “Now, boys,” said Rodolphus, “the first 
thing is, Beechnut says, for two of you to go 
to the house and get an empty flour-barrel. 
Hepsibah will show you where it is. He 
spoke to her about it.” 

Here half a dozen of the boys immediately 
began clamorously to call upon Rodolphus to 
let them go. 

“Let me go, Rolf!” said they. ‘Let me 
go! Me! Me! Rolf!” in fact, so eager 
was the competition, that for some time it 
was quite difficult for Rodolphus to decide be- 
tween the numerous candidates. At length, 
however, he designated two of the boys, and 
directed the rest to be quiet. The two boys 
set off toward the house, running at the top 
of their speed. | 
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“Now,” said Rodolphus, ‘we want two 
more to go and get two shovels.” 

Here new clamors arose—every boy in the 
company seeming eager to be one of the num- 
ber to be sent for one of the shovels. The 
largest boys were most earnest in this compe- 
tition, but Rodolphus said that he could not 
send any large boys. He wanted them for 
harder work. Finally he appointed the two 
_ smallest boys, and sent them off, telling them | 
exactly where to look in Mrs. Henry’s shed to 
find the shovels. 

“Now,” said oatokar: “all the rest of 
you are to go to the house to bring down a 
heavy plank.” 

On hearing these words, about half of the 
boys, without waiting for any further explana- 
tions, immediately set off on the run, to go 
and fetch the plank. Others called out vocif- 
erously for them to stop. Others, more sen- 
sible still, remained quiet, looking at Rodol- 
phus, and waiting to hear what more he had 
to say. Pretty soon, however, the boys that 
‘ had started stopped, one after another, and 

Rodolphus called them back. They came 
and gathered around him again as before. 

“ Wait till you get all the orders,” said Ro- 
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dolphus. ‘‘ How are you going to find the 
plank if you go off before I tell you where it 
ig 2”? 

The boys laughed, but nobody ia es 

“‘ Don’t start again,” said Rodolphus, “ till 
[ say, Go.” 

The boys immediately beats to put them- 
selves into attitudes of readiness for a start, 
as if they were racers on a course waiting for 
a signal. | 

‘‘ When you get up to the house,” said Ro- 
dolphus, “‘ go round to the north side of the 
barn, and there you will find a long plank 
lying on skids. Clinch it, and bring it down 
here. You may go up as fast as you ea 
but come back slowly. Now, Go.” 

At the word Go, the boys set off over tie 
mowing-field at the very top of their speed, 
like a pack of hounds after a hare. They 
soon disappeared behind a copse of trees, 
running when last seen as fast as ever. Ina 
short time the two boys who had been sent 
for the barrel appeared at the same point, 
returning from the house. They had obtained 
the barrel, and were rolling it along before 
them. They were followed by the boys with 
the shovels, so that the barrel and the shovels 
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reached the bank very nearly at the same 
time. an Te 3 

Rodolphus took one of the shovels and 
_ waded out into the river to a distance of 

about ten feet from the shore, where the wa- 
ter was about up to his thighs. Ilere he be- 

gan digging among the sand and gravel at 
the bottom. 

“What are you going to do there?” said — 
- Phonny. | | 

‘*} am making a level place for the barrel 
to stand upon,” said Rodolphus. 

‘Hoh !” said Fhonny, ‘it won’t stand there 
if you do make a place for it. It will float 
directly away.” 

Ah, but we are going to fill it with sand 
and gravel,” said Rodolphus, ‘and that will 
make it as heavy as a rock.” 

So Rodolphus continued to dig. He final- 
ly scooped out quite a hollow in the gravel 
which formed the bottom of the river, and 
then after making the bottom of the hollow 
as nearly level as possible, he called upon the 
boys to bring the barrel out to him. ‘The 
boys accordingly plunged into the water and 
waded out to where Rodolphus was standing, — 
earrying the barrel with them. todolphus 
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then, with the help of the other boys, plunged 
the barrel into the water, so as to fill it, and 
then planted it in its place. It stood very 
nearly level upon the bottom of the river, 
and when it was settled down into its place, ~ 
the top of it was about eight inches above the 
surface of the water. 

*¢ Now,” said Rodolphus, to the other boys, 
‘hold it so while I shovel in the gravel.” 

So Rodolphus began to shovel in the gravel 
—digging it up as well as he could from the 
bottom of the river. This was slow work, for 
_ it was quite difficult to bring up any consider- 
able quantity ata time, from beneath so great 
a depth of water. It was not long, however, 
before he had got in enough to keep the bar- 
rel steady in its place, so as to make it no 
longer necessary to hold it. Just then Beech- 
nut appeared on the top of the bank, with four 
strips of board and a hammer in his hand. 
The strips of board were about three inches 
_ wide, and two of them were about as long ag 
the barrel was high. The other two were 
‘short. | ; 

“Stop now,” said Beechnut, “ do not put in 
any more gravel till I have secured these an- 
chors.” 
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** Anchors!” repeated Phonny, “do you 
call those boards anchors ?” 

“Yes,” said Beechnut, “they are to anchor 
down the outer end of the plank,;—or rather 
to bind it down. Perhaps I ought to call 
them binders.” 

_ As he said this, Beechnut dest down his 
boards upon the bank, and also the hammer. 
Then sitting down heatas them, he took some 
nails out of his pocket, and began to arrange 
the boards as if he were going to make some- 
thing. Phonny stood by watching the opera- 
tion. | 
- Beechnut placed the two longest strips of 
board on their edges upon the grass, arrang- 
- ing them parallel to each other, and about as 

far apart as the breadth of the barrel. Then 
he laid one of the short pieces across from one 
of these boards to the other, at one end, and 
nailed it on. He then turned the strips over 
so as to bring the cross-piece which he had 
nailed on, underneath, and then nailed onthe 

other cross-piece directly over the first cross- 
_ piece as it lay, and of course at the same end 
of the long pieces. . Thus the two long pieces 
were firmly secured together at one end, 
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while they remained perfectly free and dis- 
connected in every other part. 

“There,” said he, after driving the last nail. 
J think that will do.” 

So saying, he went down to the margin of 
the water, and called Rodolphus to come and 
take the frame that he had made. ‘ Put this 
frame into the barrel,” said he, “ with the 
cross-pieces at the bottom.” 

Rodolphus did so. The lower end of the 
frame gradually sank into the water, within 
the barrel, until at length, the cross-pieces 
seemed to rest on the gravel at the bottom 
leaving the two upper ends of the boards pro 
jecting a little way above the top of the bar 
rel. The frame had been put in, in such a 
manner, that one of the sides of it was against 
the side of the barrel that was out toward the 
river, and the other end was in toward the 
een 

“Now turn the frame round,” seid Beech- 
nut, ‘so as to have one of the ne pe up the 
stream, and the other down the stream.”’ 

Rodolphus did so. | 

“There,” said Beechnut, “that is nn 
You see that we are going to have the plank 
pass from the land over across the top of the 
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barrel, right between the two binders, and 
then nail the ends of the binders to the edges 
of the plank, and that will keep the plank 
down in case the water rises. Now, you may 
fill the barrel full of gravel, as soon as you 
please.” 

As he said this, Beechnut turned and look- 
ed toward the house, and said, that the boys 
were coming with the plank. So Rodolphus 
and the other boys went to work filling np the 
barrel. They soon found, however, that in- 
stead of digging up the gravel from the bot- 
tom of the river, it was easier for them to bring 
it from the shore. There were but two shovels, 
so that only two could be at work at a time in 
that way, but the others brought stones and 
clods of earth from the bank, and thus by the 
time that the plank arrived, the barrel was 
more than half full. 

Rodolphus directed the boys to leave the 
plank on the land, until the barrel was full, 
and the work of filling it now went on with 
new energy ; for when the plank same, there 
were several fresh hands for the work of shov- 
eling and bringing stones. Ina short time, in 
fact, the barrel was quite full, and the weight 
of the sand, stones and gravel, within it, not 
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only kept the barrel itself firmly in its place, 
but resting, as it did, on the cross-pieces, 
which were nailed to the ends of the binders, — 
at the bottom of the barrel, it kept the binders 
down very securely, so that they could not be 
drawn out, without lifting the who.e weight of 
the sand ad gravel with them. 

This was the best plan that Beechnut sata 
contrive for fastening the plank securely to 
the barrel. At first he had thought of nailing 
the upright pieces to the sides of ime barrel, but 
he finally concluded it would be easier to con- 
nect them by cross-pieces at the bottom, and to 
keep them down by the weight of the gravel. 

The boys next went to the plank, and taking 
hold of it together, they lifted it up, and car 
ried it to its place. They laid the outer end 
of it over the barrel, placing it between the 
binders. They pushed it out so far that the end 
projected four or five feet beyond the barrel. 
The inner end rested upon the bank. Ro- 
dolphus dug a place for it in the bank, so that 
it should rest level and evenly. Beechnut 
then walked out upon the plank, till he was 
over the barrel, and there he drove large and 
strong nails through the ends of the binders, 
into the sides of the plank—by which means, 
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The boys trv the pier. . It answers well. 


THE PIER. 


all possibility that the plank could be floated 
away, by arise of the water, was effectually 
precluded. 

“Now, boys,” said Beechnut, ‘‘ undress 
yourselves, and try your pier.” 

The boys, of course, obeyed this command, 
with the utmost alacrity. They found that the 
work answered the purpose intended, in the 
most perfect manner. The plank was about 
fourteen feet long, affording the boys just the 
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right space forrunning, before taking their leap 
into the water. Beechnut had taken the pre- 
caution too, to smooth the upper side of the 
plank with a plane, having left his work fora 
short time, in the afternoon, in order to do so. 
Thus,.the surface of the wood afforded the 
boys a very safe and pleasant footing. The 
plank extended far enough too, from the 
shore, to enable the boys, very easily, to reach 
deep water, in leaping from the end of it, and 
the part which projected beyond the barrel, 
being unsupported at the end, served as a 
_ spring, and seemed, as the boys leaped from it 
to exert a positive force of its own, in throw. 
ing them out far into the water. | 

At length the twilight began to come on, 
and the boys, after dressing thenselre upon 
the bank of the river, gradually dispersed, 
going away two and three together. Rodol- 

phus went up to Mrs. Henry’s house with 
~ Beechnut and helped him put the tools away, 
and then went home, happier than he had 
been for many months before, to tell Ellon 
and Annie about the pier. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Ture Hay Camp. 


OnE morning about three weeks after the 
time when Rodolphus commenced his engage- 
ment at Mrs. Henry’s, Malleville came out 
into the yard to find Phonny. She had two 
notes in her hand, both carefully enveloped 
and sealed. Phonny was standing by the side 
of the great hay-cart which Beechnut was pre- 
paring to take into the field. Rodolphus was 
in the cart. 

“Now Phonny,” said Malleville, ‘ here is 
my note to Mary Bell. I want you to carry 
it to her now, as quick as you can, and be 
very careful not to lose it.” 

“ Well,” said Phonny. ‘‘ And who is the 
other roe for?” | 

“Tt is for Ellen Linn and Annie. I am 
going to give this note to Rodolphus to-night 
when he goes home.” | 
*¢ And when are they coming ?” said Phon- 


ny. 
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Phonny goes to Mary Bell: finds her watering ber flowers. - 


‘‘To-morrow,” replied Malleville. ‘“ Beech- 
nut says he shall get through to-morrow.” 

So Phonny took the note and went away. 

He walked along the road which led to 
Mary Bell’s, and in due time reached the 
house. He went in by the great gate which 
led into the yard. The house was on the left 
hand, with Mary Bell’s little garden under 
the stindows of it. On the right was a well.* 
As Phonny came into the yard, he saw Mary 
Bell standing at the well. She had just been 
drawing some water, and she was pouring the 
water into a watering-pot. She was a very 
bright and happy-looking girl, and she smiled 
very pleasantly upon ene as she saw him 
coming. 

** Ah Phonny,” said she, ‘‘ good morning, 
Have you got a note for me?” 

** Yes,” said Phonny, “it is from Malle- 
ville. i expect it is an invitation.” So say- 
ing Phonny advanced where Mary Bell was 
standing at the well. 

‘“¢ Hold it for me one minute,” said Mary 
Bell, “ while I go and pour this water on my 


* For a picture of this.yard see the Frontispiece to 
Mary Bett, ; 
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An optical experiment. Note lost in the well. 


flowers. My hands are wet and I can not take 
it now very well.” 

So Mary Bell took up her waterin g-pot, and 
walked across the yard to her garden, while 
Phonny remained at the well. To amuse him- 
self while Mary Bell was gone, he began to 
look down into the well, to see his face reflect- 
ed in the water. He found that he could see 
the reflection of the note too, by holding the 
note itself in a certain position over the open- © 
ing, and so he called out in great glee, 


“Mary Bell! Mary Bell! 3 
I see your note down in the well.” 


The pleasure, however, which this remark- 
able philosophical experiment afforded him 
was soon suddenly spoiled, for the note slip- 
ped from his fingers just as he had finished 
pronouncing his lines, and went rapidly down 
into the water. Phonny immediately ex- 
claimed, without, however, intending to make 
poetry again, 

“Mary Bell! Oh, Mary Bell! 
Fve dropped your note down in the well.” 


By this time Mary Bell had finished water- 
ing her flowers, and was coming back across 
the yard. 
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“‘ Have you, really ?” said she. . 

‘“¢ Yes,” said Phonny, “and I am very sorry. 
What shall we do? | 

‘“Perhaps I can get it up again with the 
bucket,” said Mary Bell. 
~ “JT don’t think you can,” said Phonny. 
“ And, besides, if ae do, it will be all 
aperiel sa 
“Qh, no,” said Mary Bell; “I can anya it 
again. ” 

So saying, she let the bucket down care- 
fully into the well, and guiding it by the 
chain, she sank it in the water, on one side 
of the place where the note was floating. 
She then attempted to move the bucket along 
under the water, until it was exactly beneath © 
the note, and then by pulling it up, to catch 
the note in it. After a great many fruitless 
trials, she succeeded in doing this, and then 
drawing the bucket up very carefully the note 
was recovered. 

‘‘ Now,” said Mary Bell, “let us go in and 
dry it by the kitchen fire.” 

So Mary Bell and Phonny went into the 
house. Mary first found an old newspaper, 
and placing the note between the folds of it, 
she pressed out the water that was free, and 
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The note of invitation. . The hay celebration. 


tien laid the note carefully down before the 
fire. She and Phonny then went out to play 
about the yards a little while, and when at 
length they came in the note was dry. 

On opening the note the writing was found 
to be considerably blurred. Still it was legi- 
ble. Mary Bell read it as follows :— 


Miss Malleville Henry requests Mary Bell’s company to- 
morrow at four o’clock to finish making hay. 


_ It may, perhaps, be considered by the reader 
somewhat strange that a young lady should 
receive an invitation to help make hay, on a 
great farm; but Mary Bell was not at all 
surprised at the form of her note, for she had 
in fact often received such invitations before. 
It was one of Beechnut’s plans to give Malle- 
ville and Phonny a sort of festival at the end 
of the hay-making, and they always called it 
the finishing of the work, for Beechnut was 
~ accustomed on such occasions to leave a small 
parcel of hay, at a remote corner of a distant 
field for the last, and this portion, when all 
the rest of the hay was in, the children them- 
selves used to rake up and pitch into the cart, 
-and then ride home upon the top of it; so 
that they really finished the hay-making 

| M 
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Conversation about the party. Phorny’s honesty. 


All this Mary Bell understood before she re- 
ceived Malleville’s note. She was, therefore, 
not at all surprised at the form of the invita- 
tion. 

“So you are going to get through haying 
to-morrow,” said she. 

“Yes! pn Phonny, “that is whit Beech- 
nut says.” 

“And who else has Malleville invited ?” 
said Mary Bell. 

“‘Kjlen Linn and Annie,” replied Phon- 
ny. ‘That is all. Rodolphus works for us 
now.” 

“Well,” said Mary Bell, ‘I am glad Ellen 
Linn is invited. We shall have an excellent 
time. Tell Malleville I will come.” 

Soon after this, Phonny bade Mary Bell 


\ 


good-by, and went back to his home. On his — 


way, he was for a time a little uncertain 


whether it would be best for him to say any _ 


thing to Malleville about the falling of the 
note into the well; but he concluded finally 
that he would have every thing open and 


honest, and so he told her the whole story. 


Malleville said, that since Mary Bell could 
read the note after it was dried, the accident 
was not of much consequence. 
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Phonny and Malleville watch for their company. 


The next day Malleville was, of course, 
very impatient to have the time arrive for the 
assembling of the party. The appointed hour 
came near at last, and Malleville was so im- 
patient for her company to. come, that when - 
she found by the clock that it wanted only a 
quarter of four, she went out into the road in 
front of the house, and began to walk up and 
down there with Phonny, to watch for her 
friends. | 

“Who do you think will come first,” said 
Malleville, “‘ Ellen Linn or Mary Bell?” 

‘Ellen Linn,” said Phonny. 

“And I think Mary Bell will come first,” 
said Malleville. 

Well, we will see,” said ae ae “we will 
watch.” 

So the éhildren began to watch, but they 
were not very vigilant, for their egntton was 
soon attracted by a large butterfly, which 
came by, and which Phonny tried to catch: 
but before he succeeded in this, he heard a 
call, and looking along the road, hesaw Mary 
Bell running toward them, and then turning | 
in the contrary direction, he saw Ellen and 
Annie coming too. So that the question, 
_ which came in sight first, remained undecided. 
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The children all went into the house, and sat 
down. to rest themselves a few minutes, and 
then went into the fields. There was always 
a very special interest and pleasure in ram 

bling about the fields, immediately after hay- 
ing, for before the hay was cut, it was impos- 
sible to go anywhere, except in the pasture, 
and inthe roads. In the first place, the grass, 
when tall and thick, always retained the dew 
until almost noon,—and then, besides, even 
after the dew was dry from it, Beechnut was 
not willing that the children should go into the 
grass, as walking through it trampled it down, 
and spoiled it for hay. Thus while the grass 
was growing, there was a large part of the 
farm that Phonny and Malleville were almost 
entirely excluded from. And, accordingly, 
when at last the grass was cut, and raked off 
the fields, so that the children could once more 
ramble wherever they pleased, the unbounded 
liberty which they enjoyed, gave them double 
pleasure, from the fact that they had so long 
been deprived of it. =F 

They all accordingly set off to go into the 
fields, as soon as they had rested themselves a 
little in the house. They passed first through 
the yard, and thence out through the back gate 
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into the orchard. From the orchard, they en- 
tered a broad and beautiful field, with high 
rocks on one side, and groves on the other. 
This field had been mowed, and the surface 
of it was now soft and SnGon like a carpet. 
Phonny, Malleville and Mires immediately 
began to run about upon it, while Mary Bell 
ay Ellen Linn, with their arms about each 
other, walked along together, as happy ap- 
parently, if not as gay, as the younger chil- 
dren. 

Mary Bell and Ellen Linn were oneeileds 
friends, though they were very different, both 
in appearance and manners. Ellen ae had 
a very sedate and sober cast of countenance. 
Allthe features of her face, and especially her 
eyes, were very beautiful, but the expression 
was pensive, and sometimes almost sad. 
This was owing, in part, to her natural temper- 
ament and character, and partly to the many 
scenes of sorrow through which she had pass- 
ed, and the cares and responsibilities which 
had devolved upon her—cares and responsi- 
bilities much too heavy, for one so young. 
Still Ellen had borne them all very nobly. 
The discipline through which she had passed, 
had greatly improved and strengthened her 
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character, and though she was silent, thought- 
fal and sedate in her appearance and demean- 
or, still she was generally very happy. 

Mary Bell, on the other hand, was all life, 
animation and joy. Her round and happy 
face, and her beaming blue eyes, seemed to 
awaken a feeling of gladness in all who 
beheld them. The two girls loved each other 
very much, and liked very much to be togeth- 
er. Perhaps they loved each other all the 
more, for being each so different from the 
other. ty 

The place which Beechnut had selected, as 
the scene of the last of the haying, was near 
the bank of the river, more than a quarter of 
a mile from the house. It was a very beauti- 
ful place indeed. Groves of trees grew all 
around the spot, making it sheltered and 
shady. The bank of the river, too, was 
fringed with trees, having paths and openings 
among them, leading down to the water. In 
one place, there was a small green flat of 
ground very near the shore, with a narrow 
beach between it and the water. This flat 
was a few feet below the great field, and was 
separated from it by a steep, but green bank, 
which sloped like a terrace | 
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Phonny and Malleville on the beach. 


THE GREEN BANK. 


When Phonny came to this bank, he rolled 
~ down over the grass, to the green flat below. 
Ihe girls walked down, and went to the shore. 
Annie and Malleville began to pick up peb- 
bie. stones, and throw ey over into the 
river. 

The children knew that this was the place 
where the last of the haying was to be done, 
from the fact that there was about half a load 
of hay left upon the field abcve, near this 
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green bank. This hay was dry, and all ready 

to be raked up and taken in. There was a 
hay-cart too standing just on the edge of a 
thicket, at a little distance from the place, 
with a great number of rakes and pitchforks 
near it. Beechnut had left all these tools to 
be brought in with the last load of hay. The 
sythes were not here, partly because sythes 
were never used the last day of haying—all 
the grass having been cut always on the morn- 
ing of the day before—and partly because 
the sythes were dangerous, and Beechnut 
accordingly always took pains to have them 
out of the way as soon as possible. 

- Malleville’s party played about this spot 
for some time very happily. Mary Bell ram- 
bled along the shore with Phonny, Malleville, 
and Annie, throwing stones with them out 
upon the water, and amusing them in a thou- 
sand ways. Ellen Linn went with them a 
little while and then she came back, and took 
her seat upon a large flat stone which lay on 7 
the shore under a tree, and there she sat-sing- 
ing in a low and gentle voice, and enjoying 
the beauty of the scene which lay smiling 
ground her. | Hs gh 

At length she arose from her seat, and go- 
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ing up to the top of the bank she began to 
call Mary Bell. 

‘© Mary Bell,” said she, “‘come, it is time 
to rake up our hay. The sun is going down, 
and Beechnut will be here pr Bg) soon with 
the oxen.” 

So Mary Bell came to the place where El- 
len was standing—leaving Malleville and An- 
nie on the shore. Mary Bell and Ellen went 
to the cart and got some rakes, and then be- 
gan to rake together the hay which lay there 
ready for them in that part of the field. 
While they were thus employed, Annie and 
Malleville continued to stand upon the shore, 
sailing sticks and leaves upon the water, or 
throwing stones out into the middle of the 
stream. 

‘‘T wish Ellen would not call Mary Bell 
away from here,” said Malleville. ‘I wanted 
her to stay here and play with me. I don’t 
like Ellen very much; she is such a sober girl.” 

‘¢JT like sober girls,” said Annie, ‘* because 
they can tell such pretty stories.” 

“T like merry girls best,” said Malleville. 
“T like Mary Bell, she is such a merry girl.” 

In fact the children soon got quite into a 
dispute on this difficult question. Malleville 
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was a little vexed because Ellen Linn had 
called Mary Bell away, aiid Annie was piqued 
because Malleville said that she liked Mary 
Bell better than er sister Ellen. After talk 
ing upon the subject some little time, they 
both went to Phonny to appeal to him. They 
wished him to say which were best, sober 
girls or merry girls. Phonny said he liked 
merry girls the best. Malleville was much 
pleased with this decision, but Annie was not 
satisfied at all. She said she did not believe 
that Phonny knew, and she meant to ask 
Beechnut as soon as he came. | , 

In the mean time Mary Bell and Ellen Linn 
went on with their raking, and the other chil- 
dren, as they soon got tired of playing on the 
beach alone, went up on the bank and joined 
them. There were rakes enough for all, and 
so the work went rapidly and prosperously 
on. The hay was soon gathered into a win- 
row, and from a winrow it was formed into a 
great stack, and when the stack was com- 
pleted the oilden all sat down upon it, with 
their. rakes in their hands. 

“ Tiet.us make a camp,” said Ellen. 

*‘ Well,” said Phonny, “so we will. But 
hew shall we make it ?” | 
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‘6 A hay-camp,” said Ellen; ‘‘ we can make 
it of pitchforks, rakes, and hay,—if we only 
_ had something to make holes in the ground.’ 

‘We can make them with a bar,” said 
Phonny. ‘There is a bar in the cart.” 

“ Well,” said Ellen, “ come with ang and I 
will =e you how to make a camp.” 

So all the party went to the cart, and while 
-Phonny took the heavy iron bar, the rest took 
pitchforks and rakes, and following Ellen 
they went to the eal grass plat, near the 
water, where the flat stone lay, on which El- 
len hod been sitting. Ellen then proceeded 
to direct Phonny and the rest, and by work- 
ing industriously for about half an hour the 
_ camp was made as follows: | 

In the first place Phonny with the iron bar 
made two holes in the ground at some dis- 
tance on each side of the great flat stone, and 
- just forward of the front edgeof it. Intothese 
holes they put two pitchforks, inserting the 
ends of the handles in the ground, and leav- 
ing the forks in the air.. Then from one of 
these forks to the other, above and between 
the tines, they laid a long pole horizontally, 
to form the ridge of the roof of their hut. 
Phonny found this pole in the hay-cart with 
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the bar. Of course the two ends of the hor- 
izontal pole rested within the tines of the two 
forks which had been set up vertically in the 
ground, and which thus served the purpose of 
crotches. This structure now was jast in front 
of the front line of the stone, and the green 
bank, being just behind the stone, was in the 
right position to serve for the back of the hut, 
while the pole would form the front. To 
make the rafters of the roof, the children used 
the rakes. They would rest the end of the 
handle of a rake on the bank, and the other 
part of it over the horizontal pole. The chil- 
dren put on all the rakes there were in this 
way, and thus formed avery good frame-work 
for aroof. It sloped too like a real roof, for 
the pole in front was considerably higher than 
the bank behind. 

“Now,” said Ellen, when the frame-work 
was thus completed, “let us pitch on the = 
for thatching.” 

So all the children went to work very ea- 
gerly to bring up the hay, while Mary Bell 
and Ellen pitched it up upon the roof. The. 
hay as they pitched it up rested very steadily 
upon the roof, for the frame-work was very 
strong. The holes which Phonny had made. 
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were pretty deep in the ground, and the ends 
of the fork handles fitted into them very close- 
ly, so that the posts were strong. Then the 
pole was confined securely to its place by th 
tines of the forks, and last of all the rakes 
which formed the rafters were secure, for the 
teeth of each rake hung down before the pole 
in front, and thus served as hooks to keep the 
rakes from sliding out of their places. There 
were a great many rakes too, and so they 
could be placed near enough together to pre- 
— vent the hay from falling dione 

When the girls had got the top of their hut 
half covered with hay, they saw Beechnut 
and Rodolphus coming. 

- “Beechnut,” said Ellen, “ are we doing any 
mischief here ?” 

‘“‘ No,” said Beechnut, ‘none at all.” 

So Beechnut and Rodolphus came to see 
the camp. Beechnut took the pitchfork out 
of Ellen’s hands, and went to work to finish 
the roof. He also asked Rodolphus to take 
Mary Bell’s fork and carry some hay round 
into the hut to make seats there for them to 
sit down upon when they should goin. Ina 
very short time the work was completed. The 
hay served admirably for thatching above, 


———— 
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and also for bedding below. The roof was 
much larger than the stone below it, so that 
there was quite a little apartment inclosed, 
with the stone in the middle of it forming a 
sort of table. The hay which Rodolphus car- 
ried in was put down on each side of the 
stone, for seats, leaving the surface of the 
stone itself clear. When all was completed 
the whole party went in to the hut, and sat 
down aiid | 


| 
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* Now Malleville,” said Beechnut, “ what 
prevents your taking your tea here ?” 

‘¢ So we will,” said Malleville. 

** Rodolphus will bring you down whatever 
you want,” said Beechnut, “and then after 
tea, I will come with the oxen, and haul hay, 
haymakers and tools all home together.” 

The whole company were greatly pleased - 
with this proposal, and it was determined to 
carry it immediately into effect. 
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CHAPTER X. 
AGNES. 


As soon &8 it had been decided that Malle- 
ville’s company should take tea at the camp, 
Beechnut said that he and Rodolphus must go 
away, and attend to the closing up of the 
work, in other parts of the farm; but that Ro- 
dolphus might first go and bring down what- 
ever the party would want for their supper, 
and that after they had had their supper, he 
and Rodolphus would come again, with the 
oxen. | 

‘¢ Shall we come late,.or early ?” said he. 

“ Late,” said Malleville. 

‘Yes, late,’’ said Annie, ‘ we want to stay 
here a long while.” 

“Will not you and Rodolphus come and 
take tea with us?” said Mary Bell. 

“No,” said Beechnut, ‘we can not do that 
very well. We will go and take tea at the 
house, with the workmen, ahd then, about 
sunset, we vill come down here, for you. 
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Some, Rodolphus. Though first, Malleville,” 
he continued, “ you must tell Rodolphus what 
xe is to bring down.” 

“T will go up with him,” said Malleville 
‘and help him, if Annie will go with me.” 

** Yes,” said Annie, ‘I will go.” 

‘¢ And I will stay here,” said Phonny, “and 
be building a fire.” 

This division of duty was agreed upor., and 
Beechnut, Rodolphus, Malleville aad Annie, 
went away, while Mary Bel: Ellen and 
Phonny remained at the camp. 

“ Now,” said Phonny, “the first thing is to 
get some sticks, for a fire.” 

“But I am afraid,” said Mary Bell, “ths: 
if you build a fire, you will fill our camp with 
the smoke of it.” 

*¢ Or else set the thatch of the roof on fire” 
said Ellen. 

“‘'Yes,” said Mary Bell, “and so burn up all 
Beechnut’s rakes and pitchforks.” 

‘‘ No,” said Phonny, “there is no danger at 
all. I will make the fire to the leeward of the 
camp, and then, tle smoke and sparks will all 
vlow away.” 

Just then, Phonny appeared to be struck 
with some sudden thought, for he threw down 

N 
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Phonny calls to Mallevil!e. 3 Matches wanted. 


a parcel of sticks, that he had in his arms, and 
running up to the top of the bank, he looked 
eagerly off in the direction where Beechnut 
and the others had gone. He found that the 
party were almost out of sight. He called 
out, however, in his loudest voice: 

*¢ Mal—le—ville.” 

He listened for a response. After a mo- 
ment’s pause, he heard, coming faintly from a 
distance : 

‘What do you want?’ 

“ Brin g—somibesinabchbsith=—-yony? said 
Phonny. 

“Ay, ay,” said Beechnut. AN right.” 

So Phonny came down from the bank, say- 
ing, “It is very lucky, that I thought of the 
matches.” 

It was nearly half an hour before Rodolphus 
and the children returned. When they came, 
they were all three loaded with baskets, 
‘which seemed to be full and heavy. Malle 
ville and Annie were foremost, being appa: 
rently eager to get back to the camp. Ro- 
dolphus came behind. Phonny went to help 
Annie and Malleville down the green bank. 
Rodolphus came down without any help. All 
three came round into the camp, and sct their 
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baskets down upon the great flat stone. ‘Then 
Rodolphus went away. ~~ 

“Have you got some inatchies’ @” asked 
Phonny. 

* Yes,” said Malleville, “§ — are in my 
basket.’ ” 

So Malleville began to open her basket, and 
to take out the things which it contained. 
Mary Bell and Ellen came to the camp too, 
and all gathered round the great stone. The 
basket contained cups and saucers, plates, 
crackers, butter, cheese, and a large loaf of 
pound-cake, which came up last from the bot- 
tom of the basket that Rodolphus had brought. 
Annie’s basket contained a small copper tea- 
kettle, which belonged to Malleville, and 
which she always used on such occasions as 
this, to make tea. Inside of the tea-kettle, 
there was a small bottle of cream. There was 
a cream pitcher and a sugar-bowl among the 
articles which Rodolphus had brought in his 
basket. The sugar-bowl was filled with lumps 
of loaf-sugar, all looking very fresh and white. 
There were spoons, and knives and forks too. 
In fine, the baskets contained every thing 
that was required for a tea-party, in the open air. 

The cups and saucers, and all the other 
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Phonny’s fire. The table spread. Cooking. 


utensils of the service, though somewhat 
smaller than those ordinarily used by grown 
persons, were not very small. They were by 
no means toys, but were sufficient in every 
respect to serve the purpose of a real and_ 
satisfactory tea-drinking. The set had been 
bought for Malleville by her father and mother 
at New York, and given to her when she first 
came to Franconia. Malleville had kept them 
with great care, and had often brought them 
out to play with when receiving visits from 
Mary Bell. 

Phonny soon kindled his fire, and then 
while it was burning, he went away with the 
tea-kettle into a shady dell that was near, 
where there was a spring of very pure water. 
He filled the tea-kettle from the spring, dip- 
ping up the water with a mug. In the mean 
time, the girls in the camp were busy setting 
the table. Malleville had brought down a 
clean, white table-cloth, and this Ellen Linn 
spread upon the rock. When the cloth was 
spread, the cups and saucers, the plates, and 
the knives and forks, were all neatly arranged 
upon it. The cake was cut, the crackers were 
split, toasted at the fire, ae buttered. The 
water was boiled, and the tea was made, anJ — 
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The fish. Phonny’s excitement. The hut. 


then all the children gathered around the 
table and ate their supper in the most joyous 
manner. Nothing occurred to interrupt the 
party while engaged in their festivities, ex- 
cepting that a large fish at one time jumped 
up from the water out into the middle of the 
river, which phenomenon had the effect of 
exciting Phonny to the highest pitch of en- 
thusiasm. He jumped up from his place at 
the table and ran to the edge of the shore, 
and stood there for some minutes looking 
eagerly over the surface of the water to see, 
as he said, if the fish would net jump again. 
He wished, he said, that he had a boat and a 
fishing-line, and he would go out into the 
middle of the river and catch him. The fish, 
however, either because he was alarmed at 
this intimation, or from some other cause, did 
not jump again, and so Phonny went back to 
his supper. | . 

After eating as much as they wished, the 
party remained half sitting and half reclining 
around their rustic table, talking together in 
avery social manner, for more than half an 
hour. In the mean time the sun was gradual- 
ly drawing toward the horizon, and Ellen 
Linn said that it was time for them to pack 
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~—. ‘The party amuse themselves inthehut, = 
the baskets-again so as to be all ready when 
Beechnut should come for them. They ac- 
cordingly rose from their places in the hut, 
and carrying. their plates, and cups and sau- 
cers down to the margin of the water, they 
washed them there, and then dried them witk 
a towel which Malleville had brought for the 
purpose. They next packed every thing very 
carefully in the baskets again, and set: the 
baskets wpon. the top of the bank. Phonny 
then went about and gathered a fresh armful 
of sticks to replenish the fire. 

“ Now,” said Mary Bell, ‘let us all go into 
our camp and sit down together there and tell 
stories, till Beechnut comes.” 

So they went: into. the camp again, and sat 
down upon the cushions of hay which they 
had made all around the great stone. The 
hay was fresh and clean, and it made’ the 
whole place very soft and very pleasant to sit 
or to lie upon. Besides, the fragrance of it 
was extr emely agreeable. | 

After the party had established themselves 
comfortably and snugly upon the hay, all tak- 
ing care to place themselves in such positions 
that they could look out at the open part of 
the hut over the water of the river, and see the 
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Story-telling. Terrible accidents... Agnes. 


beautiful landscape on the other shore, and 
the gorgeous clouds which were spread over 
the western sky, they began to amuse them- 
selves by telling stories; each one in turn. 
These stories were of various kinds. Some 
were long and some were short. Some were 
serious and some were droll. Some were 
plain narratives of real incidents and some 
were fictitious tales remembered from books. 
Phonny made the whole company laugh, by 
describing how when he was a little boy he 
had climbed up by the side of a flour. barrel 
half full of flour, to see what there was inside, 
and then losing his balance had tumbled in, 
and finally had been taken out by his mother, 
screaming with terror, and whitened by the 
flour from head to foot. Mary Bell gave an 
account of her having fallen in a similar way 
into a tub of water, where she narrowly es- 
caped getting icon ee: Atlength Malleville 
was called upon to tell a story. She said at 
first that she did not know any stories at all, 
but finally, she said, she remembered a story 
that Beechnut told her once, about. the little 
fairy Agnes. 

‘Well, tell a il said Ellen Linn, ‘ [never 
heard it. D 
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Malleville attempts to tell a story. 


“There is a song to it,” said Malleville. 
“T know the song better than I do the story. 
This is the song.” 
So Malleville repeated the song as follows: 


“Peep! peep! ‘chippeda dee, 

Playing in the moonlight—nobody to see; 
The boys and girls are gone away, 
They’ve had their playtime in the day, 
And now the night is left for me, 

Peep! peep! chippeda dee.” 


“Ts that a fairy’s song?” said Mary Bell. 

“‘ Yes,” said Malleville. “She sung it 
dancing on the ice, one summer night.” 

‘‘'Well tell us the whole story,” said Mary 
Bell. | 3 

“Why, her name is Agnes,” said Malle- 
ville. ‘She is about so high.” Here Malle- 
ville held her hand up about as high as she 
could reach while still remaining in her re- 
clining posture. “She is a very beautifu — 
child, and Beechnut went to see her one 
night.” 

‘It was when Beechnut was sick,” contin- 
ued Malleville, “ and?’— | 

So saying Malleville paused and looked 
around upon the company, as if expecting 
them to say something. | 
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Malleville’s way of telling a story. 


“Well, go on,” said Mary Bell. 

“He was sick, or he had been sick, and 
was getting well, but he could not go to sleep, 
and so he crept out the window, and got upon ~ 
the shed,—and there he said, ‘Poor Moma, I 
am going to make you a better bed.’ ” 

Here Phonny laughed aloud. Mary Bell 
and Ellen Linn smiled, while Annie looked 
perplexed, not understanding Malleville’s 
story very well. | 

‘“< No,” said Malleville, ‘‘ I madea mistake. 
That is what Z said. Beechnut saw Moma 
asleep behind the chimney, and I said J 
meant to make her a bed.” 

_ « My kitten has got a good bed,” said An- 
nie. ‘It is right over my prison.” 

“Well, go on with the story,” said Ellen. 
She began to apt interested in the account 
of Agnes. 

“Why, Beechnut went up in the woods,” 
continued Malleville, “and there he font 
Agnes dancing on the ice she had made on a 
great basin. It was as big as this room. J 
never saw such a great basin myself.” 

“¢ Hoh !” said Phonny, “‘he did not mean a 
real basin. He meant a hollow place in the 
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Agnes’ song. ‘The party learn it. 


ground, where the water of the fountain 
stood,—a sort of a little pond.” 

“Oh!” said Malleville, “I thought he meant 
a basin. Well, Agnes froze. the water over 
with a silver feather. I wish Z had such a 
silver feather.” 

“And then did she jae upon the ice %” 
asked Mary Bell. 

*“‘ Yes,” said Malleville, ‘ ‘and sang her little 
song.” 

Mary Bell and Ellen both seemed very 
much interested in this account of Agnes, 
and in the song. They asked Malleville to 
repeat the words to them again,—and then 
once more; and then they. found that they 
could repeat them: themselves.. Then they 
asked Malleville if she knew the tune, and 
could sing the song. Malleville said Yes, if 
Phonny would sing too. Phonny was very 
ready to do this, and so they both began to 
sing. After singing it once, Ellen Linn said, 

“Sing it several times, until Mary Bell 
and I learn it.” ts 

So the children sang the song again and 
again, until at length Mars Bell and. Ellen 
Linn joined in with them, and before long 
the whole company were singing the song in 
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Applause on the bank, . Beechnut and Rodolphus. 


a very joyous manner. The sound of this 
music was delightful as it echoed in the atl 
evening air. | 

At last they stopped singing, and immedi 
ately they heard the sound of a great clap- 
ping of hands which seemed to come from 
the top of the bank behind their hut. They 
all started up, wondering who it could be that 
was offering this unexpected applause. Phon- 
ny ran out tosee. He found that Beechnut 
and Rodolphus had come, and that it was 
they who had applauded the song. 

“Why, Beechnut,” exclaimed Malleville, 
“vou have: come a great deal too soon.” 

** But we are not going to take you away 
yet,” said Beechnut,— not unless you are 
ready to go. You can remain half an hour 
longer if you wish; and Rodolphus and J 
will stay and take care of you.” 

So Beechnut and Rodolphus came round 
and looked into the hut where the girls were 
reclining. | 

‘This is quite a psig ali encampment,” 
said Beechnut. 

“ Yes,” said Ellen Tani “and I wish you 
would awe a drawing of .it for me. I want 
it for a souvenir of our tea-party here.” 
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Beechnut undertakes to make a drawing. 


Beechnut readily consented to do this. He 
accordingly walked along upon the shore of 
the river a short distance, until he came toa 
place where the hut, and the green bank, and 
the trees, presented themselves in a proper 
aspect for a picture; and sitting down there 
upon a stone, he took a small portfolio and a 
pencil from his pocket, and began to draw. 
All the girls of the party gathered around 
him as he did this, to watch his proceedings. 
As for Phonny and Rodolphus they strolled 
away along upon the bank of the river. 

When Beechnut was ready to begin his 
drawing, he moved his stone seat alittle way, 
so as to place it near a log which lay upon the 
shore, near the spot, in order that the girls 
might have seats upon the log, wae looking 
over him. 

“Tam glad you have come, Beechuut,” said 
Annie, ‘to make a picture of our hut. And 
hoses} there is a question for you to decide.” 

“‘ What is the question ?” asked Beechnut. 

‘Why, Malleville says she likes merry girls 
best, and I like sober girls the best; and you 
are to tell us which is right. Don’t you like 
sober girls the best? My sister Ellen is a sober 
eirl?’ 
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Question referred to Beechnut. He is perplexed. 


“And Mary Bell is a merry girl,” said 

Malleville. 
_ Beechnut looked up from his drawing, at 
Ellen Linn and Mary Bell. They were both 
smiling. Neither of them had heard of this 
question before. 

Beechnut made two or three more strokes 
with his pencil, and then drawing a long 
breath, said : 
=i Oh, what a hard AES 8 

ogi don’t see,” he added, after a moment's 
pause, “that I can decide tea a hard ques- 
tion as that; but I will tell you what I will 
do.” 

“What?” said Malleville and Annie, both 
together. 

*¢T will refer it to Agnes,” replied Beechnut. 
‘It is just such a question as I should like to 
puzzle Agnes with. It will puzzle her well. 
She is so polite, that she will not like to decide 
either against Mary Bell or Ellen Linn, and I 
don’t know what she will do.” 

“Well,” said Malleville. ‘ But when shall] 
yiau see her, to ask her?” 

“¢ Oh, I will write her a note,” said Beech- 
nut. | 

So saying, Beechnut gave his drawing to 
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Letter to Agnes. Going to the post-office. 
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Mary Bell, to hold, and took out another 
small piece of paper from his portfolio. Upon 
this paper he wrote a short note to Agnes, 
thus : 


* DEAR it 
“Which do you like best, aide girls, 
or merry girls?) Answer as soon as you can. 
‘¢ BEECHNUT.”? - 


“ Now,” said Beechnut, “let us go and put 
the letter in her letter- bes v 

Beechnut was folding up the foiter as he 
said this, and when he had finished folding it, 
he wrote upon the outside, the word eis, 
and then rose from his seat. The girls rose 
also, and prepared to follow him, wondering 
what he was going to do. Rodolphus and 
Phonny came up at this ae and joined the 
party too. 7 

Beechnut edericd the bank, cea then 
walked along the field, toward ihe thicket, 
where the path Eom atest which led to the 
glen, into which Phonny had gone for the wa- 
ter. The sun had, by this time, gone down, 
and the shades of the evening were coming on, 
so that it was beginning to be somewhat dark 
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inthe wood. Beechnutand the children went 
_ on, however, until they came to an old tree, 

which stood by the side of the path, and which 
had a hollow in the trunk. 

““Here is her letter-box,” said Beechnut, 
pointing to the hollow. ‘Put the letter in, 
Malleville, and then you must all sing hersong, 
to let her know it is there.” 

So Malleville put the letter in, and then all 
the children, standing together in the path, 
sang CBbep ! peep! chippeda dee,” three 
times, as loud as they could, till the woods 
rang again. 

*“‘ Now,” said Beechnut, ‘if we come here 
early to-morrow morning, we shall, perhaps, 
get an answer.” 

Then the children all returned to the bank 
of the Grr and Beechnut resumed his draw- 
ing. 

if a short time the picture was nearly done. 
When it appeared to be almost finished, 
Beechnut told the girls that they might onl 
Rodolphus and Phonny, and all go to work to- 
- gether, in taking down the hut, and carrying 
the hay and tools up upon the bank, where 
they would be ready to be put into the cart ; 
and that in the mean time, he would finish the 
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drawing, and then come and bring the oxen 
and the cart. 

So the children left Beechimut alone on the 
shore, while they went to work upon the hut — 
as he had directed them. 

Rodolphus and Phonny first wont into the 
hut, and standing up upon the great flat stone, 
iy took down the rakes which formed the 
rafters of the roof. By doing this, however, 
they, of course, caused the hay which served 
for thatching, to fall down on their heads and 
all over them. This made great fun. Then 
they took down the long pole, and finally 
pulled the two pitchforks out of the ground. 
The girls then carried these tools up to the top 
of the bank, all except the two pitchforks. 
These Rodolphus and Phonny retained in 
their hands, and began to work with them, 
taking up the hay and pitching it up the ee: 
To do all this work thoroughly and well, oc- 
cupied nearly half an hour, during all which 
time Beechnut remained, as they supposed, at 
his work on the shore; though, in point of 
fact, he went away into the thicket once, for . 
a short time, but the party at the hut were so 
busy at their work that they did not observe 
this movement. | 
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When at length the children had finished 
their preparations, Phonny called out tc 
Beechnut that they were ready for the cart, 
and so Beechnut put away his drawing and 
came up the bank. He then went to the edge 
of the little grove where the oxen and the cart 
were standing, and drove the team around to 
the place where the children had collected the 
tools and the hay. 

The cart which Beechnut brought was what 
is called a hay-cart. It differed from an or- 
dinary cart, mainly, in havirg what is called 
a rack, upon the wheels, instead of the ordi- 
nary cart-body. This rack has a regular floor 
made of boards, but the sides consist of an 
open frame, formed of slender poles which 
spread outward as they rise. The tops of these 
poles are inserted into what is called a rail, 
which passes all around the frame and forms 
the top. Of course, in loading the cart, the 
hay is pitched over into the inside of this 
frame. A boy ora girl, however, could not 
get in without climbing over, and as the 
frame is quite high, this mode of gaining 
- admission would of course be very inconve- 
nient. 

To guard against cae difficulty, Beechnut | 
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They load up the hay-cart. _ The baskets. - Tho tools. 


had made openings into the rack, both before 
and behind, by taking out four of the poles 
ateach end. The opening behind was for the 
purpose of putting in the tools and the bas 
kets; and the one before was to afford him an 
opportunity for jumping out suddenly should 
any thing happen requiring him to go to the 
oxen. Malleville and Annie were very much 
pleased to see the opening behind, and as 
soon as the cart came up to the place where 
they were standing, they both began to clam- 
ber in. 

Stop,” said Bedohivas “we must first put 
in our load.” 

So they all went to work publi in the load. 
First, they brought the rakes. These they 
laid owen in the bottom of the cart, on one 
side, with the teeth all together in a place where 
they would be out of the way. Then they 
pitched in the hay, covering the floor of the 
rack completely, and filling it half up to the 
top of the frame. Beechnnt then got in and 
spread the hay about evenly, and settled it 
down. Then Rodolphus handed up the bas- 
kets to him, and these Beechnut stowed care- 
fully away inacorner. The pitchforks were 
then put in down beneath all the hay, with 
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The passengers get in. Going to the post-office. 


the tines inserted under the teeth of the rakes, 
where they could do no damage. When the 
load was thus all disposed of, the girls got in, 
‘09. Rodolphus and Beechnut helped them. 
Rodolphus got in last. The passengers all sat 
down upon the hay near the head of the cart. 
Beechnut sat there in the middle, with his 
feet out through the opening that he had made 
in the rack, ready to jump out at a moment’s 
- warning if any thing should require it. At 

length all these arrangements were complete, 
_ and the team began to move. 

Their way led them near to the thicket 
where the path commenced which led to the 
spring. When they arrived opposite to the 
place, Beechnut stopped the oxen. 

-“Phonny,” said Beechnut, “it is possible — 
that there may be an answer from Agnes. 
Suppose you go and see.” 

‘6 Yes,” said Malleville, ‘and, me too.” 

*¢ And me,” said Annie. 

Beechnut said that they might all go, so_ 
they jumped down from the hay-cart behind, 
and soon disappeared in the wood, | 

In a few minutes they all came running 
out together, Malleville calling out, 

‘Yes, Beechnut, here is a letter!” 
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They came to the cart and clambered in. 
They gave the paper to Beechnut. 

Beechnut opened the paper, all the chil- 
dren looking over him as he did so. He 
found that there were three stanzas of poetry 
written within, in a very fine and delicate 
but beautiful hand. It was beginning to 
grow dark, but by turning the paper toward 
the western sky, Beechnut read as follows :— 


A SONG. 


1 hke a merry, merry girl, who laughs away the day, 

So pleased and happy at her work, and joyous in her play 

A merry, merry girl, lalwayslove tosee, _ 

So pleased and happy all the time,—Ay, that’s the girl 
for me. 


[I ike a sober, sober girl, so thoughtful all the day, 

So still and patient at her work, and gentle in her play. 

A sober, sober girl, I always love to see, 

8o still and thoughtful all the time,—Ay, that’s the girl 
for me. 


Both sober girls and merry girls are happy all the day, 

When they are faithful in their work, and pleasant in 
their play. 

A true, and kind, and gentle girl, I always like to ses 

But sober girl, or merry girl, ‘tis all the same to me. 


Malleville must sing the first verse, and Annie the _ 


second, and then both together must sing the third, 
Acenuzs, 


Malleville, Annie, and Phonny, were all 
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Plan for learning to sing the song. 
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greatly excited at hearing these lines read, 
and even Mary Bell and Ellen appeared to be 
very much pleased with them. They request- 
ed Beechnut to read them over and ove1 
again. When at length’ they were satisficd 
with hearing them, Malleville said that she 
and Annie would learn the song some day, 
and sing it together, as Agnes had directed. 

‘STf we only knew the tune,” said Annie. — 
*¢ Beechnut, do you know the tune ?” 

“No,” said Beechnut, “ but I will make a 
tune when you have learned the words.” 

‘¢ Let me have it,” said Ellen Linn, ‘and I 
will make copies of it for them.” 

“No,” said Mary Bell, “ Beechnut must 
give it to me, because you are going to have 
the drawing. I will make the copies.” 

* Well,” said Beechnut, “I will give it to 
you.” 

So Beechnut handed the paper to Mary 
Bell’: 

While the party in the hay-cart were talk- 
ing in this manner, the oxen were moving 
siowly along on their way home. They crossed 
several fields cne after another, and then 
came out into the road. They walked along 
the road toward the house, Beechnut enter. 
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‘The children like riding in the hay-cart. 
taining the whole company as they rode 
along, with stories about Agnes, and the vari- 
ous occasions on which he had met her in the 
thickets and woods. These stories Beechnut 
of course made up on the occasion. Though 
they were thus invented, however, on the spot, 
they were very entertaining. In fact Ellen 
and Mary Bell were so much interested in the 
stories, and they liked riding in the hay-cart 
so well, that when they arrived at the house 
they begged Beechnut.not to go in, but to 
drive on a little way up the Franconia glen, 
and let them have alittle longer ride. Beech- 
nut consented to this proposal, and so they 
rode on up the glen nearly a mile. At length 
Beechnut said that. he must turn round and 
go home, for he had come to a good place to 
turn, and if he went on beyond, he did not 
know how soon he should find another place 
so convenient. So he got down from the cart, 
and went to the oxen and turned them round. 
During this process, Malleville and Annie ut- 
tered many exclamations, being afraid that. 
the cart would be upset, but Mary Bell and. 
Ellen seemed to have no fear. The cart was, 
however, turned around safely, and then the 
party returned home. 
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Long ride. ae Going home. 


When they arrived at last, Beechnut drove 
the cart into the barn, and left it standing on 
the barn-floor with every thing in it, for the 
night. Ife then harnessed up a couple of 
horses into a double wagon, and taking all 
the party in, he carried Malleville’s company 
all home. Malleville and Phonny went with 
- him, and they did not get back to Mrs. Hen- 
ry’s till after half-past nine. 
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BOOKS BY THE ABBOTTS. 


&" Harrer & Broturrs will send any of the following works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any address, on receipt of the price. 


‘THE FRANCONIA STORIES. 


By Jacos Aszsorr. In Ten Volumes, Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents per Vol. ; the set in a box, $7 50, 


1. MALLEVILLE. ; __ 6. STUYVESANT. 
2. Mary BELL.» ; “", AGNES, 

3. ELLEN LINN. 8. Mary ERSKINE. 
4. WALLACE. 9. ROopDoLPHUS. 

5. 


BEECHNUT. — _10. CAROLINE, 


MARCO PAUL SERIES. 


Marco Paul’s Voyages and Travels in the Pursuit of 
Knowledge. By Jacosp Assort. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Complete i in six Volumes, 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents per Volume. 
Price of the set, in a box, $4 50. 


1. In New York. 4, IN VERMONT. 
2. On THE Erte CANAL. . 5. In Bosron. 
8. In THE Forests or Mainz. 6. THE SPRINGFIELD ARMORY. 


RAINBOW AND LUCKY SERIES. 


By Jacop Apzort. Beautifully Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents each. The set complete, in a box, $3 75. 


1. Hanpie. 8. SELLING Lucky. 
2. RAINBOW’S JOURNEY. ' 4. Up THE RIVER. 
5. Toe Taree Pines. - 


YOUNG CHRISTIAN SERIES. 


By Jacos Ansorr. In Four Volumes. . Illustrated. 12mo; 
Cloth, $1 75 per Vol. The set complete, Cloth, $7 00. 


1, Tar Young Curistian. 8. Tue Way To Do Goon, 
2, Tak Corner STone. 4, Hoaryurap anp M‘DonnNEr. 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 


By Jacop Apsorr. A Memorial Volume. With a Sketch of 
the Author by one of his Sons. Illustrated by a Steel-Plate 
Portrait of the Author, and Woodcuts. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


aT Books by the Abbotts. 


HARPER’S STORY BOOKS. 


‘A Series of Narratives, Biographies, and Tales, for the In- 
struction and Entertainment of the Young. By Jacos As- 
Bort. Embellished with more than One Thousand beautiful 
Engravings, Square 4to, complete in 12 large Volumes, or 
- 86 small-ones, 


“Harpzr’s Story Booxs” can be obtained complete in Twelve 
Volumes, bound in blue and gold, each one containing Three Sto- 
ries, for $15 00, or in Thirty-six thin Volumes, pound in crimson 
and gold, each containing one story, for $27 00. The Volumes may 
be had separately—the large ones at $1 25 each, the others at 75 
cents each. | 

VOL. I. 


BRUNO; or, “Lessons of Fidelity, Patience, and Self-Denial 
Taught by a Dog. 
WILLIE AND THE MORTGAGE: showing How Much oo 
. be Accomplished by a Boy. 
THE STRAIT GATE; or, The Rule of Exclusion from 
Heaven. 
VOL. II. 


THE LITTLE LOUVRE; or, The Boys’ and Girls’ Picture- 
Gallery. - 

PRANK;; or, The Philosophy of Tricks and Mischief. 

EMMA ; Of, The Three Misfortunes of a Belle. 


VOL. III. 


VIRGINIA; or, A Little Light on a Very Dark Saying. 
TIMBOO AND JOLIBA; or, The Art of Being Useful. 
TIMBOO AND FANN Y; or, The Art of Self-Instruction. 


VOL. IV. 


THE HARPER ESTABLISHMENT; or, How the Story 
Books are Made. 

FRANKLIN, the Apprentice-Boy. 

THE STUDIO; or, Illustrations of the Theory and Practice 
of Drawing, for Young Artists at Home. 


VOL. V. 


THE STORY OF ANCIENT HISTORY, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Fall of the Roman Empire. 

THE STORY OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Earliest 
Periods to the American Revolution. 

THE STORY OF AMERICAN HISTORY, from the Earliest 
Settlement of the ts: ae to the Establishment of the 
Federal Constitution. 
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VOL. VI. 
JOHN TRUE; or, The Christian ae of an Honest 


Boy. 
ELFRED; or, The Blind Boy and his Pictures. 
THE MUSEUM; or, Curiosities Explained. 


VOL. VII. | 


THE ENGINEER;; or, How to Travel in the Woods. 

RAMBLES AMONG THE ALPS. 

THE THREE GOLD DOLLARS; or, An Account of the 
Adventures of Robin Green. 


VOL. VIIL 


THE GIBRALTAR GALLERY : being an Account of Vari- 
ous Things both Curious and Useful. 
THE ALCOVE: containing some Farther Account of Tim- 
boo, Mark, and Fanny. 
DIALOGUES for the Amusement and Instruction of Young 
Persons. . 
VOL, IX. 


THE GREAT ELM; or, Robin Green and Josiah Lane at 
- School. 

AUNT MARGARET; or, How John True kept his Resolu- 
‘tions. . 

VERNON; or, Conversations about Old Times in England. 


VOL. X. 


CARL AND JOCKO; or, The Adventures of the Little 
Italian Boy and his Monkey. © 

LAPSTONE;; or, the Sailor turned Shoemaker. 

ORKNEY, THE PEACEMAKER ; or, The Various Ways of 
Settling Disputes. 
VOL. XL 

JUDGE JUSTIN; or, The Little Court of Morningdale. 

MINIGO; or, The Fairy of Cairnstone Abbey. 

JASPER; or, The Spoiled Child Recovered. 


VOL. XII. 


CONGO; or, Jasper’s Experience in Command. 

VIOLA and her Little Brother Arno. 

-LITTLE PAUL; or, How to be Patient in Sickness and 
Pain. 


Some of the Story Books are written particularly for girls, and 
some for Boys, and the different Volumes are adapted to various 
ages, so that the work forms a Complete Library of Story Books for 
all the Children of the Family and the Suuday-School. 


4 Books by the Abbotts. 


ABBOTTS’ ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 


Biographical Histories. By Jacos Assorr and Joun 8. 
C. Ansorr. The Volumes of this Series are printed and 
bound uniformly, and are embellished with numerous Engrav- 
ings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 per Volume. Price of the set (82 
Vols.), $32 00. ; 


_ A series of volumes containing severally full accounts of the lives, 

characters, and exploits of the most distinguished. sovereigns, po- 
tentates, and rulers that have been chiefly renowned among man- 
kind, in the various ages of the world, from the earliest pees to 
the present day. 

The successive volumes of the series, though they each contain 
the life of a single individual, and constitute thus a distinct and 
independent work, follow each other in the main, in regular his- 
torical order, and each one continues the general narrative of his- 
tory down to the period at which the next volume takes up the 
story ; so that the whole series presents to the reader a connected 

narrative of the line of general history from the present age back 
to the remotest times. 


oe 


CYRUS THE GREAT. MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


DARIUS THE GREAT. 
XERXES. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
ROMULUS. 

HANNIBAL, 

PYRRHOUS. 

JULIUS CASAR. 
CLEOPATRA. 

NERO. 

_ALFRED THE GREAT. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


RICHARD I. 

RICHARD II. 
RICHARD IiIf. 
MARGARET OF ANJOU. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
CHARLES I. 
CHARLES II. 
HERNANDO CORTEZ. 
HENRY IV. | 

LOUIS XIV. 

MARIA ANTOINETTE. 
MADAME ROLAND. 
JOSEPHINE. | 
JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 
HORTENSE. 

LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
GENGHIS KHAN. 
KING PHILIP. 

PETER THE GREAT. 
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Apranam Lincotn’s Opinion or Apsorts’. Histories. — Jn 
a conversation with the President just before his death, Mr. 
Lincoln said: “I want to thank you and your brother for 
Abbotts’ Series of Histories... I have not education enough to 
appreciate the profound works of voluminous historians ; and 
if I had, { have no time to read them, But your Series of 
Histories gives me, in brief compass, just that knowledge of 
past men and events which I need. I have read them with the 
greatest interest. To them I am indebted for about all the his- 
torical knowledge I have.” 


For the convenience of buyers, these popular Histories 
Rave been divided into Six Series, as follows: 


ayers a cae 


Founders of Empires. Heroes of Roman History. 
CYRUS. | ROMULUS. 
DARIUS. . HANNIBAL. 
XERXES. | PYRRHUS. 
-ALEXANDER. JULIUS CHSAR, 
. GENGHIS KHAN. NERO. 
PETER THE GREAT. 
III. IV. 
Earlier Later 
British Kings and Queens. British Kings and. Queens. 
ALFRED. RICHARD. III. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
RICHARD I. ELIZABETH. 
RICHARD II. CHARLES I. “ 
MARGARET OF ANJOU. CHARLES II. 
V. : VI. 
Queens and Heroines. * Rulers of Later Times, 
CLEOPATRA. KING PHILIP. 
MARIA ANTOINETTE, HERNANDO CORTEZ. 
JOSEPHINE. HENRY IV. 
HORTENSE. ; LOUIS XIV. 
MADAME ROLAND. — JOSEPH BONAPARTE 


LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
Each Series inclosed in a neat box. 
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THE LITTLE LEARNER SERIES. - 


A Series for Very Young Children. Designed to Assist in 
the Earliest Development of the Mind of a Child, while under 
its Mother’s Special Care, during the First Five or Six Years 
of its Life. By Jacop Apsorr, Beautifully Illustrated. 
Complete in five small 4to Volumes, Cloth, 75 cents per Vol. 
Price of the set, in case, $3 75. 


LEARNING TO TALK; or, Entertaining and Instructive 
Lessons in the Use of Language. 170 Engravings. 


ee 


LEARNING TO THINK: consisting of Easy and Enter- 
taining Lessons, designed to Assist in the First Unfolding 
of the Reflective and Reasoning Powers of Children. 120 
Engravings. 


ee 


LEARNING TO READ: consisting of Easy and Entertain- 
ing Lessons, designed to Assist Young Children in Study- 
ing the Forms of the Letters, and in pe apy to Read. — 
160 Engravings. 


LEARNING ABOUT COMMON THINGS; or, Familiar In- 
struction for Children in Respect to the Objects around 
them that attract their Attention and awaken their Curi- 
osity in the Earliest Years of Life. 120 Engravings, 


LEARNING ABOUT RIGHT AND WRONG; or, Enter- 
taining. and Instructive Lessons for Young Children in 
Respect to their Duty. 90 Engravings. 
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KINGS AND QUEENS; or, Life in the Palace: consisting 
of Historical Sketches ef Josephine and Maria Louisa, 
Louis Philippe, Ferdinand of Austria, Nicholas, Isabella IL., 
Leopold, Victoria, and Louis Napoleon. By Joun & C. 
Axzorr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ee 


A SUMMER IN SCOTLAND: a Narrative of Observations 
and Adventures made by the Author during a Summer 
spent among the Glens and Highlands in Scotland. By 
Jacos Apporr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75, 


THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. By Jonn §.C. 
Axssort, Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE TEACHER. Moral Influences Employed in the In- 
struction and Government of the Young. By Jacos As- 
Borr. Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 8 


eT 


GENTLE MEASURES IN TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Management and Training of the 
Young; or, The Principles on which a Firm Parental Au- 
thority may be Established and Maintained without Vio- 
lence or Anger, and the Right Development of the Moral 
and Mental Capacities be Promoted by Methods in Har- 
mony with the Structure and the Characteristics of the 
Juvenile Mind. A Book for the Parents of Young Chil- 
dren. By Jacos Aszorr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 


62" Harrer & Brorurrs will send any of the above works by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


SCIENCE 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


By JACOB ABBOTT. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HEAT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
TAGHT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
WATER AND LAND. -12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
FORCE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Few men enjoy a wider or better earned popularity as a writer 
for the young than Jacob Abbott. His series of histories, and sto- 
ries ,illustrative of moral truths, have furnished amusement and 
instruction to thousands. He has the knack of piquing and grati- 
_ fying curiosity. In. the book before us he shows his happy faculty 
of imparting usefal information through the medium of a pleasant 
narrative, keeping alive the interest of the young reader, and fixing 
in his memory valuable truths.—Mercury, New Bedford, Mass. 

Jacob Abbott is almost the only writer in the English language 
who knows how to combine real amusement with real instruction 
in such a manner that the’eager young readers are quite as much 
interested in the useful knowledge he imparts as in the story which 
he makes so pleasant a medium of instruction.—Buffalo Commer- 
etal Advertiser. 

Mr. Abbott has avoided the errors.so common with writers for 
popular effect, that of slurring over the difficulties of the subject 
through the desire of making it intelligible and attractive to un- 
learned readers. He never tampers with the truth of science, nor 
attempts to dodge the solution of a knotty problem behind a cloud 
of plausible illustrations.—. Y. Troune, : 


go> Harrse & Brorugrs will send any of the above works by matt 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
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